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WE Do 


—= 


NEW LAWS THAT AFFECT EVERY BUSINESS AND EVERY INDIVIDUAL 


to Be 


Direct and Indirect Consequences of Legislation Passed by 


| Industry | | Labor | 


|Money and Credit | 


Appropriations of $6,800.. 
000.000. 

Taxes Raised $417.000.000. 

New Loans to Industry, 


Farmers and Home-own- 
ers, 


Federal Credit for Housing 


and Home Repairs. 


More Relief for Closed 
Banks. 


Limits Set on Dollar De- 
valuation. 


Silver Purchases Author- 
ized. 
New Municipal and Corpo- 
rate Bankruptcy Laws. 
“Stock Exchange Regula- 


tion. 


Loans to War-debt Default- 
ers Prohibited. 


‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


XPLAINING the New Deal will be the 

chief task of the Summer. Government 

officials are planning all sorts of trips 

to “educate” the people. The fact that 
this period of selling ideas to the Nation on 
how the New Deal has or will benefit the popu- 
lace comes just before a congressional election 
may or may not be a coincidence. 

For it must be conceded that the New Deal's 
experiments need the cooperation of the peo- 
_ ple and particularly groups directly affected 
so explaining is a necessary function. 


There will have to be 
some explaining of the big 
deficit which will be defi- 
FEDERAL BOOKS nitely calculated as the 

books are closed next Sat- 
—urday, June 30th. It is, of course, not as large 
as the President predicted last January, but it 
still is the biggest peace-time deficit and the 
money not disbursed has at least been author- 
ized for the next fiscal year so that there is no 
hope for a balanced budget a year hence either. 
There is some doubt as to whether Government 
expenses can be made to baiance receipts two 
years hence—the middle of the Presidential 
campaign—but that’s a long ways off. 

Meanwhile receipts are increasing substanti- 
ally and the big bad tax collector stimulated by 
a series of new tax laws to be enacted next 
Winter will be a factor in the situation. Maybe 
it will be discovered that business cannot stand 
more taxation at this stage of the game because 
prices would have to be raised to a point which 
would force a reduced consumption and more 
unemployment. 


MUST EXPLAIN 
BIG DEFICIT ON 


Tax Laws Revised. 


Relief for Insolvent Corpo- 
rations through Reor- 
ganizations. 


Power to President to Raise 
and Lower Tariffs. 


Additional ‘Public Works 
Funds. 


New System of Subsidies for 
Air Mail. 


Right of Utilities to Appeal 
Rate Cases Restricted. 


Communication Companies 
Under Federal Control. 


Power of NRA to License 
Industry Permitted to 


Definite Power to Federal 
Labor Board to Supervise 
Elections for Collective 
Bargaining. 

Rail Workers Given Right 
to Select Representatives; 
Mediation Board Created. 


| Agriculture | 


Tax on Sale of Cotton and 
Tobacco Above Fixed 
Quotas. 


Half Billion Dollars for 
Drought Relief. 


$150,000,000 for Cattle-con- 
trol Program. 


Sugar, Beef Cattle, Oats, 
Rye, Flax, Peanuts and 
Grain Sorghum Added to 
Products Subject to Spe- 
cial Federal Control. 


Way Eased for Farmers to 
Cut Interest Charges on 
Debts. 


Federal Credit Behind 
Farmers’ Loans, 


‘ 


| through the debt wringer. 

7 That process of squeezing down the 
burden of interest charges is speeded just 

now in the United States as a result of new laws. 

At the same time it is underway throughout 
much of the world as nations refuse to meet 
debts largely due to creditors in America. 

This means, as Government econemists see it, 
that the last stages of a long period of world de- 
flation are being witnessed. The wind and water 
are being taken out of debts made in the past, 
when business was active and prices were higher. 
Unmanageable debt is described as one of the 
principal brakes on recovery. 

Among the Symptoms 

But what are the symptoms of this creditcr 
squeezing process? 

So far as the debts of individuals, of corpora- 
tions, of railroads, of cities and of farmers within 
the United States are concerned, a glance at re- 
cent legislation tells the story. 

Congress on its closing day, June 18, almost 
without debate, voted to give farmers, with 
about 12 billion dollars in debt, power to force 
their creditors to reduce interest charges to a 
nominal amount for six years. The attitude of 
President Roosevelt toward this act is awaited, 
and may be adverse. 

Earlier, Congress enacted a bill permitting 
corporations to reorganize and scale down debts 
if 75 per cent of those holding the debts agree. 
There now is a rush to take advantage of this 
law. 

Relief for Cities 

Also, it enacted a bill that permits cities and 
towns and other local units of government to go 
into court and adjust their debts downward if 
75 per cent of the creditors approve. About 2,000 


municipalities are expected to take early ad- 


vantage of this offer. 


Uncle Sam—Credit. Man 


Americans Join the World in Putting eh Through the , a Public 
And Private Debts Yiéitling to Demands of Oppressed Debtors— 


HE WORLD today rapidly is going + 


S 


Germany now has ordered a six-month mora- * viduals resident in the defaulting countries. 


torium on her foreign debts, of which many 
hundreds of millions are held in the United 
States. 

Previously most South American countries 
had stopped payments on their debts to their 
American creditors. As a result the inflow of 
interest payments from abroad, which once 
amounted to about 800 million dollars a year, 
now has dwindled near to the vanishing point. 

All of that raises the question: What is the 
trouble? Why should debtors, including nations, 
corporations, municipal governments and indi- 
viduals, be clamoring for relief and getting it? 


The Transfer Problem 


The answer, as given by Government officials, 
simmers down to a single technical expression. 
They say that the trouble is in the “transfer 
problem.” : 

Foreign nations find that they cannot, with- 
out great sacrifice, sell enough goods at high 
enough prices in foreign markets to get dollars 
to transfer to their creditors in the United States. 

Municipalities discover that they cannot get 
enough dollars through taxes and services to 
meet interest and principal payments on debts 
contracted during a period when tax collections 
were easy and people were demanding new 
things from their government. 

Farmers complain that they cannot sell enough 


corn and hogs and wheat and other products at 


high enough prices to give them dollars needed 
to transfer to the creditors to pay what they owe. 

City workers, with debts, find that their labor, 
what with wage reductions, does not bring in 
enough dollars to meet the problem of transfer- 
1ing dollars to their creditors. 


What Could Be Done 


But, it is asked, isn’t machinery available to 


That method of collecting is to be tried in 
England with regard to German debts, now being 
Gefaulted. But Germany sells England more 
than she buys from England. Consequently the 
British can collect knowing that they have the 
upper hand. It is different with the United 
States. This country sells Germany much more 
than she buys from Germany. Consequently, if 
the United States should retaliate by confiscating 
German-owned dollars here, Germany could take 
American-owned marks over there and get the 
best of the deal. 


America the “Goat” 


It is the same with nearly all other defaulting 
countries so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. That leads officials to describe this 
country as the natural “goat” of the international 
debt situation. 

So far as farmers and home owners are cor- 
cerned, creditors can go into court and foreclose 
against debtors who fail to pay. However, that 
may be harder than it sounds so far as farms are 
concerned. “Protective associations” of farm 
debtors have used strong arm methods to pre- 
vent foreclosure sales. They have manhandled 
judges, sheriffs and other officials. City mort- 
gages can be foreclosed and are being foreclosed 
in large numbers, but that is a slow process that 
often helps neither the creditor nor the debtor. 

The Compromise Plan 


When it comes to. industrial corporations or 
railroad corporations, creditors can throw them 
into bankruptcy or they can go into receiver- 
ship. But again a slow and tedious process re- 
sults that often leaves little for creditors. 

All but one of the new laws dealing with do- 
mestic debt is based on the idea that creditors 
and debtors can get together and work out a 
compromise settlement that may involve scaling 


| Social Welfare | 


New Federal Laws to Punish 
Kidnapping, Blackmail, 
Racketeering, Prison 


Breaks, Larcenies and 
Bank Robberies. 


$2.000,000,000 for Relief 
and Public Works. 


Equality for American Men 
and Women in Citizen- 
ship Rights for Them- 
selves and Children, 


Greater Control for Indians 
Over Own Affairs. 


Philippine “Independence 
Voted. 
Miscellaneous Bills-About 


The STATE 
THE UNION 


Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


HEN CONGRESS finally adjourned 
last Monday night, forty-eight hours 
behind schedule, the responsibility for 


running the Federal government and 
promoting the national welfare was left again 


solely in the hands of the executive branch. 


One has only to review what Congress has 
done during the five and one-half months it had 
been in session to realize that the Administra- 
tion has been vested with extraordinary powers 
and provided with huge sums of money to carry 
on its recovery program during the remaining 
months of the year. 

Specific authority was granted in almost every 
case where it was asked—oil production con- 
trol and amending of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act being the only two notable exceptions 
and the Government already has been exercis- 
ing under its emergency powers the authority 
these measures would have given. 


vvey 


BILLS FAIL UNLESS Fg of. the most im- 


rtant measures of the ses- 
PRESIDENT SIGNS sion were passed during the 
WITHIN 10 DAYS 


closing hours. Some of 
them already have been 
signed by the President, making them law; 
others will be signed within the ten-day limit 
prescribed by the Constitution. Measures not 
signed within ten days of their arrival at the 
White House fail to become law, victims of the 
so-called “pocket veto,” since Congress not be- 
ing in session cannot have the opportunity 
to pass them over Presidential disapproval. 
President Roosevelt left the national capital for 
@ week’s absence on Tuesday night, twenty-four 
hours after Congress adjourned. His last official 


vYvey ; : meet situations of this kind? Aren't there fore- | down both the interest and the principal pay- | act before leaving was to sign the silver purchase 
: put | closure laws and bankruptcy laws? ments. Then if this compromise is accepted by bill authorizing to buy 
EXPERTS MUST During the Summer “se P Ser) eee The answer is: Yes, but, as Congress sees it, | from two-thirds to three-fourths of the lend- 


months Secretary Morgen- 
thau at the request of the 
President will get his tax 
experts together and figure 
out ways and means of raising new revenues so 
that a comprehensive program may be sub- 
mitted to Congress in-January. It is a stiff 
task and will give business the shivers when the 
extent of the taxes needed to balance the Fed- 
eral budget is fully understood. 

It may be, of course, that the public will rise 
up and say that perhaps Government spending 
may be curtailed. Possibly the pinch of taxa- 
tion will do for the Government finances what 
public opinion has as yet failed to do. Any- 
way, the pinch is coming and it behooves every- 
body to prepare for more adjustments next 
Winter as the prices of goods begin to take an 
upward jump. 


FIND WAYS TO 
RAISE MONEY 


debts of railroads and individuals, including 
farmers. Again minority creditors were bound 
by agreements made by the debtors with a ma- 
jority..of three-quarters of the creditors. 
adjustments have been worked out as a result. 

Later in 1933, Congress authorized the use of 
more than 4 billion dollars in Federal credit to 
re-finance mortgage debts on farm and city 
homes. 

Defaulting Nations 

Still that is not all. Nations now are complet- 
ing a period of default. 

Cuba during the past week decided to hold 
up payments on loans ‘amounting to $60,000,000 


Many | 


the present situation is different from past situa- 
tions. 

So far as defaulting nations go, there are sev- 
eral things that might be done. 

One of them is to forbid any further loans to 
those countries until their debts are settled one 
way or another. That is provided for in a law 
now on the statute books. 

Another is to land the Marines and do some 
strong arm collecting. But that might be em- 
barrassing so far as England, or France or Ger- 
many is concerned. 

Still a third would be to confiscate the bank 
balances in this ccuntry of corporations or indi- 


ers the court can make it binding on all. This 
means that debt adjustments can be worked 
out and put into effect regardless of the oppo- 
sition of last ditch objectors. 

Way to Repudiation? 

The one exception to this method of adjust- 
ment now available to debtors throughout the 
land, is provided by the bill now on the Presi- 
dent’s desk, dealing with farm mortgages. It 
puts in the hand of the debtor the power to 
compel a creditor to accept a much lower in- 
terest payment. Actually the farmer is as- 
sured the right to stay on his farm for six 
years, either as a renter or owner, for the pay- 


made to its govern- Oe 
ment by American © 

banks for public § 
works. 


On Other Pages You Will Find: 


sum to the lender. 
But What Next? 
Opponents of the 


ment of a nominal 


the monetary reserve consists of 75 per cent gold 
and 25 per cent silver. This was one of the major 
bills referred to previously. . | 

Two other important measures signed before 
the President’s departure for New Haven to re- 
ceive a degree at Yale University on Wednesday 
were the loans-to-industry bill and the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill which provides nearly 
one and three-quarter billions for unemploy- 
ment and drought relief. 


Foremost among the bills 
HOUSING MEASURE passed by Congress at the 


IMPORTANT PART last minute were the ad- 


OF THE PROGRAM ministration housing bill 

and the Frazier-Lemke farm 
mortgage act, granting, under the bankruptcy 
power of Congress, extensions of time to dis- 


t Britain on 3 agg td ; roposal argued i tressed farmers to pay their debts and mortgages. 

It is noticeable that the banks of the coun- lume 1 $ joined the The Story of the President’s Week.... ... 3 What the States Are Doing.......... saeee Sateues Shes it The delay in signing bills passed by Congress 
try not yet ready list of former allies The Press and the Nation............... 4 kv opened the way to hates of a session 
ment finances are going to be straightened ou ho now are in de- . : , ee <i debt repudiation. If nificance. Usually there are two or three hundr 
in the near future. Long term bonds issued by ina otf 1@ billion The Tide of World Affairs.......... ... 6 The Personal Side of Washington. .... pce for farm- bills dumped on the White House at the same | 
ear Fceneury. secre te, hove neon Rong origi: dollars in obliga- The March of the Alphabetical Groups ...6 Who’s Who in Government...... ere 8 ers, they said, it next | time. In the normal course these bills go té the 
nally by the banks only to be sold at the first th hes is . , : departments and bureaus which would be con- 
opportunity while a small profit could be real- Gos owes to the Uncle Sam’s Newsreel............... ... 6 Business and the NRA Week............11 would have to be au P 


ized. The figures show that the Federal Re- 
[Continued on Page : ' olumn 6.] 


Government and 
taxpayers of Amer- 
ica. 


“Merit Above Politics,” 


by David Lawrence: p. 16 


thorized for home 
owners in the cities, 


(Continued on Page 5.] 


cerned with administration of them for recome 
mendations. They drift back to the White House 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


ee 73d Congress MM Felt F Y C 
— 
A Comprehensive Review of What Congress Did During the Last Session Will Be Found on Page 12. 
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The STATE of 
The UNION TODAY 


[Contivued from Page 1.] 


in an uneven stream and the 
President looks over them and 
signs them whenever he gets 
around to them. 

The housing bill was passed in 
practically the same form the leg- 


islation was asked by the admin- | 


istration. 

This measure is regarded in 
Washington as an important cog 
in the Government’s recovery ma- 
chine. It provides for a program 


| 


after for the Government in cases 
arising out of the collective bar- 
gaining provision of the NIRA 
with which the National Recovery 
Administration has been dealing 
heretofore. 


In signing last 


STATES MUST Monday the Hay- 
‘DIVIDE COST den-Cartwright bill 
OF HIGHWAYSauthorizing the ex- 


of home financing and mortgage | 
insurance, rather complicated in | 


its details but having for its ob- | 


jective the 
building trades and the industries 
that supply building materials, the 
Government, of course, guarantee- 
ing part of the money advanced 
for this purpose. 


The farm mort- 


MORTGAGE gage bill is not an 
BILL GIVEN administration 
CLOSE STUDY measure. Several 

different agencies 


_not necessarily be its market | 


of the Government have been 
studying it since it was passed. 
It goes somewhat farther than 
some legislation previously passed 
to improve the condiiior of the 
farmer in that it makes it im-. 
possible for a creditor to drive a 
farmer off his farm pending an 
appraisal in which the property 
would be judged at its fair and 
reasonable value, which might 


value. 

Some doubt has been expressed 
as to the constitutionality of the 
farm mortgage measure but its 
advocates contend that it does not 
stretch the constitution any more 
than some of the other emer- 
gency legislation and that the 
courts would uphold it as such. 

Two measures which are ex- 
pected to strengthen the Govern- 
ment’s hand in dealing with indus- 
trial disputes were passed by Con- 
gress during its closing hours and 
have already been signed by the 
President. One of them substi- 
tutes for the Wagner Industrial 
Disputes bill and it authorizes the 
President to ‘create boards to act 
in controversies arising under sec- 
tion 7a of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. The life of the 
boards is limited to the life of the 
NIRA which expires June 16 next 
unless Congress extends it at the 
next session. 


, 


The President is 
BOARD TO ACT empowered under 


ON BEHALF the new law to ap- 
OF THE PUBLICpoint one central 
board consisting of 
three members to act as a court of 
last resort in labor controversies. 
This board will differ from the us- 
ual arbitration board consisting of 
one member representing labor, 
one the industry and a “neutral.” 
All three members of the new 
board will represent the public 
interest only and will be selected 
by the President with that end in 
view. 


The other measure affecting -|; 


labor which has just become law 
abolishes the railway board of 
mediation, sets up a new adjust- 
ment board composed of repre- 
sentatives of carriers and labor, 
outlaws company-dominated un- 
ions and ‘guarantees collective 
bargaining. 

Strikes and threats of strikes 
are still causing much concern to 
the Government. Before departing 
from Washington the President 
Saw a group of representatives of 
the steel workers and then ap- 
pointed Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, to act as me- 
diator in an effort to settle the 
dispute which involves the ques- 
tion of representation. 


Steel workers 
COMPANIES have held off their 
QUESTION strike on the prom- 
AUTHORITY ise that there wceuld 


be an election to de- 
termine who would represent 
them. The companies have con- 
tended there is no authority in 
law for such elections and even if 
the new law extends such author- 
ity they will question the right of 
representatives chosen to repre- 
sent all workers. They declare 


they will refuse to negotiate with | 


representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor although the 
new law says an “organization,” 
a person or persons may be 
chosen. The steel companies want 
a board similar to that in the au- 
tomobile industry to assist in set- 
tling disputes without passing on 
the question of representation. 
Miss Perkins’ task is to settle 
the issue, if possible, without mak- 
ing it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to exert the power vested in 
it under the new law which might 
bring about a long-drawn battle in 
the courts. The significance in 
her selection as mediator in the 
steel controversy is that the De- 
partment of Labor is to act here- 


stimulation of the | 


penditure of more 
than half a billion dollars for 
highway construction, President 
Roosevelt sounded a warning to 
the States that they would have to 
go “fifty-fifty” with the Federal 
Government in spending money 
for roads. The present Adminis- 
tration has been giving outright 
grants for highway construction 
as a relief measure but this policy 
is to be abandoned after the funds 
now authorized are spent. 

The legislatures of most of the 
States are meeting again next 
Winter and the President’s pur- 
pose in issuing a warning at this 
time is to enable State govern- 
ments to ask their legislatures at 
their coming sessions to make ap- 
propriations sufficient to match 
Federal allotments so that high- 
way construction may continue. 
The new Hayden-Cartwright law 
seeks to stabilize highway build- 
ing with Federal and State funds 
by insuring a work program for 
the next three years. 


Some of the leg- 


SEVERAL NEW iclation passed by 
AGENCIES TO Congress provides 
BE SET UP 


for the setting up 
by the Government 
of additional boards and commis- 
sions and the President expects to 
name the members before he 


leaves Washington between June » 


30 and July 4 on his long trip to 
Hawaii. 
There will be a Federal Hous- 
ing Administration which will 
carry out the provisions of the new 
housing act, the Federal Ex- 
change and Securities Commis- 
sion, which will regulate the se- 
curities exchanges and the issu- 
ance of securities, the Federal 
Communications Commis sion, 
which will take over the duties of 
the Federal Radio Commission, 
and also will regulate telegraph 
and telephone companies, and the 
new National Labor Board. 
When Congress adjourned last 
Monday it left behind between 
fifteen and twenty committees 
representing both houses to carry 
on investigations of various kinds 
and report their findings to Con- 
gress at its next session. 
Most of these reports are to be 
the basis of new legislation as in 
the case of the joint Aviation 
committee of the two houses 
which is to examine the entire 
aviation situation in this country 
with a coordinated policy affect- 
ing both commercial and military 
aviation as the objective. 


READY TO 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR BLACK 


quainted with FHA, FSLIC, FESC, 


C. G. MARSHALL. 


The Curb on Politics 
—In the Treasury 


Secretary Morgenthau’s Order 


To Quit Either Federal or 
Party Posts 


“It has been demonstrated that 
you can’t collect for Uncle Sam and 
the party, too.” 

This was the decision of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., when he ordered last 
week that no employe of the Treas- 
ury Department be allowed to hold 
an office in any political organiza- 
tion. 

His order placed several national 
committee members who were on the 
Treasury rolls in the position of hav- 
ing to resign from either the party 
post or the Government service. 
Several minor party officials also 
were affected. | 

In declaring that “you can’t col- 
lect for Uncle Sam and the party, 
too,” Secretary Morgenthau was re- 
ferring to two previous cases in 
which he had discovered that na- 
tional committeemen who were also 
in the Treasury used their Govern- 
ment positions to exact party con- 
tributions. Two collectors of in- 
ternal revenue were discharged. 

The Secretary’s order to Treasury 
employes directing them to quit 
party positions was the second com- 
munication he has sent on political 
activities. Previously he had called 
attention to the civil service law 
prohibiting solicitation of party 
funds in Government buildings. 

In his second letter, addressed to 
all Treasury bureau heads, he said: 


“I wish that you would send a cir- 
cular letter to all officers and em- 
ployes serving under you in the 
requesting 
those who hold such political party 
offices to submit their resignations 
from such offices, to be effective not 
later than Sept. 1, 1934, or, if they so 
elect, to submit their resignations | the land is already owned by the Gov- | 
from office or employment in the | ernment. 
Treasury Department, to be effective chase of that held by private inter- 
not later than the same date.” 


Treasury Department 


Carrying on investigation of air and 
ocean mail contracts, 


—Wide World 
SENATOR TYDINGS 


to study conditions. 


To take committee to Philippines in Fall Looking into 
Ww 


—Wide World 
SENATOR NYE 


Directing study of activities of American 


munitions companies. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS 


DIRECT RECESS INQUIRIES OF CONGRESS | 


charges of profiteering in Investigating relations between contrac- 
ar Department. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR FLETCHER 


Continuing inquiry into practices of 
securities exchanges. 


—Wide World 
SENATOR WALSH 


tors and employes. 


FIVE newly initiated members of / 

the New Deal alphabetical fra- 
ternity are about to open their per- 
formance. A sixth, given higher 
rating by Congress, has its job all 
cut out. 

‘In addition to all of this, the vot- 
ers are assured of a Summer and 
Fall of action provided by an as- 
sorted group of investigations or- 
dered by Congress before going 
home. 


The Nation can now become ac- 


ECC and NRAB, as additions to the 
well known group of NRA, AAA, 
FERA, PWA, CCC and the 30 or 
more other agencies of recovery and 
reform. There also is a new NLB. 


For Better Housing 


On closer acquaintance, FHA will 
stand for Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. This is a new agency, of 
which much is expected, through 
the reforms it will work in financing 
of home construction and in the 
guiding of private capital back to 
the building industry. 

-FSLIC or Federal Savings and 
Loan .Insurance Corporation is a 
protege of FHA and will be part of 
the machinery designed to bulwark 
private investments in real estate 
so that capital may again be at- 
tracted to this fleld of investment. 

Very much is to be heard in the 
months ahead of FESC, or Federal 
Exchange and Securities Commis- 
sion. This is the agency that will 
regulate the securities exchanges 
and the issuance of securities. It is 
to consist of five members, and the 
five then will hold sway over the 
practices and the operations of the 
exchanges, 


Expansion ol Housing 
For Federal Agencies 


No More Office Space; New 
New $10,000,000 Building 


The shortage of office space in 
Washington caused by growth of emer- 
gency agencies has led the Department 
of Interior to expedite its plans for 
construction of a new $10,000,000! 
building to house its own activities. | 

Washington today has the largest: 
number of Federal employes since the 


World War. Every existing building, | 
reports the Department of Interior, | 
“is overflowing, and all available ren- | 
tal space in other office buildings has | 
'been contracted for.” | 


Even when the Federal buildings 
now under construction in Washing- 
ton are occupied it will still be neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to 
spent $1,000,000 annually for office 
'space in privately owned buildings in 
order to house its huge army of) 
workers. 
_ Because of the need for more room, | 
the Interior Department has an- 
nounced, it hopes to complete its new | 
‘building in record time. | 
The site selected for the structure | 
is directly south of the present In-| 
terior Department building. Much 


Negotiations for the pur- 


| ests are to be started immediately. 


and the new issues of stocks and 
bonds. 3 


Soon to Be Named 


Mr. Roosevelt is to name 
group before leaving on his trip 
Hawaii. Heading the list is James 
M. Landis, youthful Brain Truster 
and present member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. George Mat- 
thews, member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and Ferdinand Pecora, 
stock exchange investigator, are 
other likely prospects for member- 
Ship. 
FCC is another important addi- 
tion to the alphabetical group, with 
a future of expected growth. This 
is the Federal Communications 
Commission, which is to take over 
the duties of the former Federal 
Radio Commission, FRC, and at the 
same time assume the task of regu- 
lating telephone and_ telegraph 
companies. The President said 
that he would name this commis- 
sion before leaving Washington. 

To Solve Labor Problems 


The next new creation is the 
NRAB or National Railway Adjust- 
ment Board, charged with the task 
of settling differences between rail- 
road companies and their employes. 
This Board has the powers given 
the prospective revamped NLB, or 
National Labor Board. It is given 
the job of seeing that railroad com- 
panies meet the requirements of the 
law which gives to labor the right 
to organize and to bargain collect- 
ively with representatives of its 
own choosing. 

While placing a check on com- 
mission creating, Congress found 
occasion to start or to continue 17 
separate investigations. These 
ranged all the way from an inquiry 
into the financing of a hotel in 
Washington to a study of the mu- 
nitions industry. 


Some Munitions Shocks 


It is the latter inquiry that Sen- 
ators expect to provide the country 
with sensations and shocks during 
the weeks following early Septem- 
ber. Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, chairman of the commit- 
tee of investigation, expects to un- 
cover the activities of munitions 
companies and their possible con- 
nection with trouble in South Amer- 
ica. He is promising startling tes- 
timony. 

The country already has heard 
much about air mail contracts and 
ocean mail contracts. It is to hear 
more as the committee headed by 
Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 


continues its inquiry. A complete 


change in the method of awarding 
mail contracts to American steam- 
ship companies is promised for the 
next session of Congress. It would 
follow the lines of the revamped air 
mail program now in effect. 

One of the most pleasant tasks 
of investigation is that assigned a 
committee headed by Senator Tyd- 
ings (Dem.), of Maryland. He and 
two or three other members will 
travel to the Philippines to learn 
what the Filipinos think of pros- 
pective independence. 

While committee members are 
moving over the country, conduct- 
ing investigations, there is also to 
be a small army of high officials out 


More Initials For the Government; | 
Congress Inquiries Hold Spotlight 


Six Alphabetical Units Initiated as Part of Program to Rebuild the Economic 
— System---Seventeen Separate Inquiries to Go On During Recess 


people the latest alphabetical addi- 
tions to the New Deal, and explain- 
ing the operation of the older cre- 
ations. 


General Johnson is to spend July 
making a wide swing around the 
circle with the story of NRA. Dr. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, new Under- 
secretary of Agriculture, while 
traveling West to escape from hay 
fever, will use the occasion to ex- 
plain his conception of the future 
faced by the farmers. 


Others to Orate 


Secretary Wallace has_ spent 
much time out in the country talk- 
ing to farmers about the AAA. He 
plans more of the same program. 
Chester Davis, administrator of the 
AAA, is talking, as is Alfred P. Sted- 
man, assistant administrator, and 
H. R. Tolley, assistant adminis- 
trator. 


President Roosevelt is expected to 
give a speech or two on his way 
back from the Pacific coast after 
his ocean swing to Hawaii by way 
of the Canal. In fact during the 
months ahead most of the head- 
liners of the Government are to be 
on the stump telling their story to 
the people. 


on the hustings explaining to the | 


Sharpening Weapons 
For War on Crime 


Justice Department’s Plan to 


Check Bank Holdups and 
Other Offenses 


The Department of Justice spent 
the past week testing out the new 
weapons which Congress gave it to 
use against criminals. 


First act of the Department under 
its new powers probably will be the 
compilation and publication of a list 
of public enemies for whom the Gov- 
ernment will offer rewards. Experts 
of the Department are now working 
on such a list. 

One of the dozen or so crime bills 
passed by the last Congress author- 
izes the Attorney General to offer 
rewards up to $25,000 for any crimi- 
nal wanted under Federal laws. 


NATION DEEP 
IN PROGRAM 
OF SPENDING 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


serve System is now a heavy pur- 
chaser of long term bonds of the 
Treasury, representing quite a 
departure in its policy. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Federal Reserve and the Treas- 
ury itself has plenty of money 
with which to bolster up the 
Government security market jor 
more than a year. Hence the out- 
look for a better long term money 
market for private investors is 


ernment itself has made such a 
bad fiscal showing and by the 
artificial measures being used to 
hold Government securities above 
the levels to which they other- 
wise would go if the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve were not 
supporting the markets. 


It is evident that 
the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration can- 
not quickly change 
the fiscal situation 
for the better because it is 
heavily involved in a program of 
spending. The real crisis may 
come in the January session of 


Congress when the methods of 


taxation are revealed and wher 
it is evident that the pain of col- 
lecting new revenues is gutng to 
have more influence on recovery 
than anybody has _ heretofore 
imagined. 

Certainly the Government is 
in the midst of a vicious circle. 
If it taxes too intensively it slows 
up the volume of business and re- 
tards recovery. If it doesn’t ap- 
ply higher taxes, the investors 


| 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


will be disposed to unload their 
long term bonds and the latter 


_ will fall in price and the whole 


capital market will feel the ef- 
fects. 


| The next six 
REFINANCING months, however, 


AND TAXING constitute a valu- 


PLANS NEEDED 
affected by the fact that the Cov- | 


able opportunity 
or the Administra- 
tion to lay out a three year pro- 
ram of federal spending and col- 
lecting which is bearable. Tire 
idea of treating government fi- 
nances with the year as a unit 
nowadays when the _ appropria- 


tions must necessarily overlap 
into the succeeding year is hardly 
realistic. 


Everybody who is in- 
terested in government finances at 
all would like to see a definite 
program of refinancing arranged 
for the next five years together 
with a sensible tax program. Bal- 
anced budgets by a particular 
date do not mean an impossible 
objective. There is every reason 
to believe the budget can be bal- 
anced by June, 1936, provided a. 
broad tax program is adopted and 
provided expenses are pruned. 
The most important develop- 
ment of the Summer will be the 
survey of government finances 
which the Treasury will make and 
wwien its studies are completed 
and the President has given his 
approval to such programs as are 
outlined business and finance gen- 
erally will view the long term 
money outlook more hopefully. 
Davin LAWRENCE. 


—, 


FOES OF THE BOOTLEGGER 
MAPPING THEIR CAMPAIGNS 


Treasury, States, and Producers United in Drive to Ex- 
terminate Illicit Trade 


VENDORS and makers of illicit 
liquor find three solid stone 
walls rising in their path as the 
result of action taken during the 
past week by three separate agen- 
cies. ° 
First, the Treasury is going to re- 
quire liquor to be sold in bottles 
which have blown into them the 
maker’s trade name or symbol. 
This will begin July 1. 
Second, a council of war held by 
State representatives discussed ways 
and means of getting the liquor 
traffic under better control. 
Third, methods of perfecting codes 
of fair competition under the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration were 
gone over at a series of hearings 
held with the liquor industry. 


THREE-PARTY combine in- 
tended to choke out the boot- 
legger has been entered into by the 
Government, distillers, and bottle 
makers. 

Working under new powers con- 
ferred on him by Congress, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., has hit upon a device 
which he hopes will prevent legiti- 
mate, tax-paid liquor bottles from 
neing refilled with bootleg stock. 
Beginning July 1 every distilled 
spirits bottle must have blown into 
the glass the name or symbol of the 
bottle maker, the date the bottle was 
made, and the name or symbol of the 
distiller. To refill the bottle after 
it has.once been used will be illegal, 
making one more count on which 
the Government can arrest a boot- 
legger—if it can catch him. 

The new device is aimed »ar- 
ticularly at the bootlegger who 
pawns off his liquor as some well- 
known legitimate brand. Secretary 
Morgenthau estimates that 90 per 
cent of the t‘ade in a prominent 
brand of rum is in bogus, illicit 
liquor labelled to ‘ook like the real 
product. Similarly he says that 
85 per cen‘ of the trade in a popu- 
lar brand of rye is faked bootleg. 
The device of blowing a distinc- 
tive name into the glass of the bot- 


tle to mark the legitimate product | 
was adopted from a well-known na- | 
tional drink firm. Representatives | 


of the firm, advising Secretary Mor- 


.genthau, told him that they had 


eliminated 300 imitators by using 
the device. 

Beginning July 1 four steps will be 
taken to put the new policy into 
effect: 

1. Bottle makers will be registered 
by the Treasury. 

2. Bottle makers will be required 
to send duplicate copies of all orders 
they receive to the Treasury. 

3. Distillers will be required to 
send duplicate copies of all bottle 
orders they place to the Treasury so 
that the Government can make a 
double-check on the movement of 
bottles. 

4. Refilling of distilled spirits bot- 
tles will be declared illegal. 

Agreement among bottle makers, 


distillers and the Government on 


this program was worked out finally 
by Secretary Morgenthau on June 21. 


Now that a good share of the 

liquor problem has been thrown 
back into the lap of the States, they 
are finding themselves up against 
most of the same difficulties that 
bedeviled Federal prohibition en- 
forcement. 

This fact appears from resolutions 
adopted in the past week by a liquor 
enforcement conference consisting 
of representatives of 23 States that 
permit the sale of liquor. The con- 
ference, first to be held on the 
issue of liquor control since the re- 
peal of prohibition, met in Chicago 
at the invitation of Governor Henry 
Horner of Illinois. 

The resolutions stated that the 
prime objects of repeal were to pro- 
mote temperance, to create respect 
for law and order, and to prevent 
bootlegging. 

The conference went on record as 
favoring a substantial reduction in 
Federal taxes on liquor and prepared 
an appeal to President Roosevelt 
urging him to consider the wisdom 
of such legislation. While reason- 
able Federal and State taxes were 
favored, existing taxes, it.was held, 
tended to obstruct the effective en- 
forcement of liquor laws. 

Death to the bootlegger is the first 

[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


Another new law under which ac- 


tion may be taken soon is the one | 
making it a Federal offense to rob | 


a bank which is a member of the 
Federal reserve system. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is mapping a cam- 
paign against bank robberies similar 
to its drive against kidnaping. 
Curtailmen* of the Department 
of Justice crime compaign in some 
respects will be forced by the fact 


that Congress reduced by more than © 


half the special appropriation which 
the Department asked, Attorney 


General Homer S. Cummings said. | 


He added, however, that the De- 
partment had no complaint to make, 
having been treated well by the last 
session of Congress. 

No armoured cars will be pur- 
chased for use by Federal agents 
because of the reduced appropria- 
tion. This is the only decision made 


thus far on the disposition of the | 


crime funds, the Attorney General 
said. No definite allocations have 
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THE STORY 


PRESIDENTS WEEK 


WHITE HOUSE CLOSED TO VISITORS—PRESIDENT SPEEDS CON- 
GRESS—SCHOLASTIC HONORS AND BOAT RACES 
AT NEW 


HAVEN 


cus WEEK the large white build- | 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue | 


owned by the thousands of people 
who visit it each week except Sun- 
days, in partnership with the hun- 
dred million Americans who never 
reach Washington, is closed. At least 


it is closed to everybody but its regu- | 


lar occupants. 

This 1s the first time in seven 
years that the White House has shut 
its doors to tourists. In 1927 the 
main portion was undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs. This time the Ex- 
ecutive Offices are being remodeled. 

The staff is to move in under the 
Presidential rooftree, the switch- 
boards t«. be set up in what was the 
billiard room in Grant’s time and 
more recently the employes’ cloak- 
room, and the President to make his 
office right in the famous old Blue 
Room which has been the _ spot 
where tine visiting great have been 
received for a century. 

The rea) moving day won’t begin 
until the President is off on his va- 
cation. When he returns from 
Hyie Pack this week, he'll use his 
present office for the last time. 


ON MONDAY the President re- 

sumed his post at the telephone 
where he had spent most of Satur- 
day, receiving minute-to-minute 


bulletins of the progress of Congress | president Roosevelt might be 


in its last hours. 

But he interrupted his watch long 
enough to issue a statement con- 
cerning the proposal of the commit- 
tee of steel workers. Their pro- 
posal, he said, in a prepared state- 
ment had been referred to the Sec- 
retary oi Labor. 


“I have discussed with the Sec- 
retary of Labor every detail of the 
proposal”, the President stated, 
“that has been made by a committee 
of the Amalgamated Steel, Iron 
and Tin workers on behalf of em- 
ployes in the steel industry. The 
Secretary has described to me also 
the proposal that the employers in 
the Steel Industry made last week 
to the Administrator for NRA. 


“It is my hope that some method 
will be found to adjust all the points 
that are in controversy and to pre- 
serve orderly relations without 
sacrificing any principle that is in- 
volved. 

“I have referred the proposal to 
the Secretary of Labor for careful 
study and to undertake any nego- 
tiations that seem advisable, The 
Secretary is fully empowered to 
represent me in taking whatever 
action seems advisable under the 
circumstances and will of course 
consult and cooperate with all other 
agencies of government concerned.” 


The next day he talked over with 


Senator Robert Wagner, of New 
York, the resolution passed by 


Congress in its closing hours as a 
suostitute for the Wagner labor dis- 
putes bill. As he left, Senator Wag- 
ner remsrked: 

“T ean now return to my Sena- 
torial duties and play a little golf.” 

The resolution takes from his 
shoulders, as head of the Labor 
Board, the responsibilities of that 
body, whica now ceases to exist. 


x * 

S THE NEWSPAPERMEN on 
Tuesday pushed into the Pres- 
ident’s oflice a day ahead, because 
of the President’s coming departure 
for New Haven, they were welcomed 
by the yapping of dogs. A digni- 
fied white pit bull and “Winks,” the 
President’s own black-and-white 

setter pup, had followed him in. 


As the men formed their ring 
about. the desk poor “Winks” saw 
an impenetrable forest of legs rise 
between him and his master. He 
didn’t knuw what to do about it, so 
one of the attendants led him away. 
His comrade, bored by the ensuing 
discussion of the affairs of State, 
slept peacefully through the pro- 
ce=dings. 

The President had his virtually 
empty basket before him, and he 
displayed it proudly. But, he said, 
the mews was “on the way up from 
the Hii!,” in the form of two or 
three hundred bills that he would 
have to sign. 

One batch was to be conveyed by 
messenger to the “Sequoia,” where 


_ he would affix his signature “on the 


high seas”—actually anchored off 
New Haven. The rest were to come 
to Hyde Park where he was to week- 
end. 


Now he could talk of his vacation 
with more assurance. He would 
leave eally in July, or before, lunch 
with the President of Colombia at 
Cartagena, and the President of 
Panama, and sail toward the setting 
sun with not even a member of the 
Presidential secretariat aboard— 
only Rudolph Forster, Chief Execu- 
tive Clerk of the White House since 
the days of McKinley, Commander 
Ross McIntyre, White House physi- 


cian, and George Fox, chief phar- | 
in | 


macist of the Navy, now 
charge of the White House dispen- 
Sary, and two of the President’s 


sons, John and Franklin, Jr., will 


go along. 


_ in office only two weeks when the 


' Strike could not be avoided. 


LATE TUESDAY, after the signing | 
of the silver bill, held until all | 


the Exchanges were closed, the 
President boarded his special train 
and at 2 a. m. set out for New 
Haven. Early Wednesday he was 


ready to leave his private car, while 
curious crowds held back by the rail 
fences which surrounded the yards 
craned their necks to get a view. 


little town of-New Haven, al- 
ways gay for the annual boat race, 
was be-flagged and crowded. This 
time it was not merely the atheltic 
contest that brought the visitors. It 
was the President and the fact that 
the President’s son was one of the 
contestants—not in the varsity race, 
but the otherwise inconspicuous, 
also most “confidential” contest be- 
tween the Freshmen crews, an event 
which usually takes place, neg- 
lected by newspapermen and cheer- 
ing crowds, early on the day of the 
great Harvard-Yale contest. 

With his official academic hosts, 
the President soon was whisked 
through the streets of the college 
town and into Woolsey Hall, where, 
attired in tasseled cap and medieval 
gown he joined the group of other 
distinguished personages about to 
receive their honorary degrees at 
the commencement exercises. 

NTO THE SOLEMN CEREMONIES 
was injected a note of humor by 
William Lyon Phelps, who presented 
the candidates. As the President 
stood smilingly waiting, Prof. Phelps 
began his introduction. | 
“As a leader of the people,” he 


described as exactly the opposite of 
Fabius the Cunctator. Formcr 
Presidents have had Congress on 
their hands; Franklin Roosevelt has 
Congress in his hands. 

“Many persons had begun to won- 
der if it were possible for a National 
legislature in troublous times to 
function wisely or indeed to func- 
tion at all; the principle of democ- 
racy was seriously questioned. 

“But the new President had been 


phrase most often heard in both 
Houses was ‘the ayes have it. 
Things began to happen and the 
City of Washington became an ob- 
ject of intense national and inter- 
national interest. 


works. 


Ample Aid for Needy 
In Big Relief Fund 


Nearly Four Billions Available. 


Helpful or 


When Children See Movies— 


Harmful? 


To Prevent Wants 


With the passage ot the\pew Deficiency An Efficient Means of Education Is Being Slighted, Says 


Appropriation Act in the closiifg days of | 
Congress, a total of $3,716,000,000 was as- 


Federal Expert, Who Points the Way Ahead 


sured for relief purposes in thiS—coumitry, | 
either directly through the Federal Emer- | 
gency Relief Administration or indirectly | 
through eriployment furnished by public | 


Says the Office of Education: 

Seventy million persons go to the 
movies every ‘veek. 

The average child, where thea- 
tres are available, attends the 
movies once a week. 

Three out of four of the pictures 
relate to sex, crime or romantic 
love. 

The child retains two-thirds as 
much as the adult from the per- 
formance. 

Motion pictures change childrens’ 
attitudes and these changes have a 


Despite the increase in the relief load 
because of the drought, the number of 
persons on relief during May reported by 
the FERA declined slightly. There are | 
now estimated to be 4,000,000 persons on 
direct relief. 

Total expenditures for relief and public | 
works during May were almost $300,000,- 
000. Estimates furnished by Government 
agencies show approximate expenditures 


of $117,000,000 for direct relief, $150,000,- 
000 for public works, and $30,000,000 for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The funds available for the remainder 
of this year include: 
drought expenditures; $1,172,000,000 for 
general relief purposes and for 


PWA or RFC funds. 


lasting influence. 


$525,000,000 for 


public 
works; $1.519,000,000 which it is estimated : 
remains unspent from earlier approria-| worrying over the problem of using the’ outside of theatres. Yet less than 10 per. 
tions for relief and public works; and art as an efficient and painless medium cent of public schools are using motion 
$500,000,000 in authorized transfers from | of education. 
any savings or unobligated balances in| 


Because children mostly get expert 
training in love-making and how to 
manipulate a six-shooter when they go 
to the movies, the Federal Government is 


A vicious circle stands in the way of 
wider use of motion pictures in schools. 


According to Dr. Cline M. Koon, special- 


‘ist in radio and visual education of the 
_ Federal Office of Education, 


is this: 
Private industry can't afford to make 


‘educational films until enough projec- 


tors are sold to make the work profitahie: 


‘and projector concerns can’t sell their 
apparatus because there is no library of | 


suitable films for visual instruction. 


Much to Be Done . 


To beat down these obstacles, a little 
is being done in scattered places. But 
Dr. Koon sees a need for: 
| 1. A national film institute to assemne 
edit and classify non-theatrical film ma- 
terial and tc set up a convenient and in- 
expensive distribution system. 

_ 2. Stimulation of the making of educa- 
tional films. 

Including home sets, there are 190,000 
movie projectors (most of them silent) 


pictures systematically in class-room in- 
struction. 


“The President has done more to 
make the first page of the newspa- 
pers interesting than any other 
President in time of peace. We do 
not know what will happen in the 
next:two years; but we know it will 
be interesting. . . .” 

President Angell, with all the so- 
lemnity the occasion demanded, 
spoke in more serious vein, begin- 
ning: “Brave leader of your people 
in a time of peril,” and paying his 
tribute in a few scholarly sentences 
as he handed the scrolled parchment 
to the fourth Presidezt Yale has so 
honored 


© 


\VHEN THE CEREMONIES were 

over the President attended the 
alumni luncheon and made his now 
famous speech in defense of the 
“brain-trust,” which inspired a car- 
toon in a local paper showing Rex- 
ford Tugwell in the traditional scho- 
lastic garb watching with satisfac- 
tion nis chief dressed in similar at- 
tire. 


After the afternoon ceremonies 
the President retired to the “Se- 
quota,” which had nosed up into 
the Connecticut waters, and so the 
“floating White House” was in serv- 
ice again. Among other important 
bills, the labor measure was signed, 
Creating by law the machinery 
which developments indicated might 
have to be put in motion if the steel 


UP EARLY for the holiday Friday, 

the President, arrayed in his old 
white fishing hat, tweed jacket and 
white slacks, boarded the referee's 
boat under the crimson banner of 
Harvard and watched his son go by 
to defeat with the freshmen crew. 
He displayed all the enthusiasm 
that the most “loyal old grad” would 
have desired, and cheered his son 
on as the big 180-pound lad, rowing 
No. Six,. went by. 

“No. Six” made a great fight but 
he lost, as did the Harvard Junior 
Varsity and the Varsity itself. When 
the freshman race was ended, the 
broad shoulders slumped forward 
in utter exhaustion, but in a min- 
ute Franklin, Jr., splashing 
water over his head and then over 
the man in front of hi a 


As the boy skulled back past the 
referee’s boat he waved a greeting. 
He had been too busy when he had 
passed in the other direction. 


When at last Eli had gained its 
final triumph the referees’ launch 
chugged back to the White House 
and the President returned to his 
“office” and his work. A telegram 
from the West Coast regarding 
the longshoremen’s strike was an- 
swered, bills were signed, a hint 
that others would be vetoed was 
made known to the press. 


The next day the “White House” 
floated down to New London. 
parked, and let the Skipper and 
Mrs. Roosevelt continue their home- 
ward journey by land. With his 
Still bulging suitcase, the President 
and his wife set off by motor car to 
Hyde Park for such relaxation as 
his cares allowed. 


Then back to Washington for the 
few days to put his official house in 
order before he shoves off for the 


requires it 


.. and all night yet feel ready for 


ne stuffiness 


land of the lei. 


Your health demands it 


OU can ride all day on the Chesapeake 


and Ohio s genuinely air-conditioned trains 


brisk. profitable day’s business the moment you 
arrive No dust. no dirt, no cinders, no drafts, 
Just an abundance of clean air, 
properly conditioned Comfortable seats, deli- 


cious meals, peerless service. Almost uke a va- 


CREATING A FEDERAL BANK | 
TO HELP FINANCE INDUSTRY 


the situation | 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
‘tion is ready to do'a banking business for 
industry. Here is how the RFC attempts 
to make direct loans to industry out of 
the $300,000,000 fund Congress appropriated 
in the act President Roosevelt signed 
June 19: 
1. Industries seeking loans should apply 
regional RFC branch offices. 
2. Loans will be made for periods up to 
‘five years, the interest rate will be the 
| Same as that charged by banks for similai 
'loans. The advance must be adequately 
secured. It must not exceed $500,000. 

3. The borrower must be solvent, must 
| comply with the NRA and must have oven 
‘in business Jan, 1, 


to 


Says Dr. Koon, is shown by tests. 
‘series of experiments revealed that: 


_ Pupils studying with one group of his- 
torical films learned 19 per cent more, 


| than those who did not, and learned more 
| quickly. 

They remembered 12 per cent better. 

They voluntarily read 40 per cent more 
/Supplementary material in American 
history. 

Much of the tardiness in developing 
visual schooling, Dr. Koon explains, can 


ment assumes in most European countries. 


second deficiency 
be traced to the policy of the Federal | 
Government to leave education up to the 


States, a function the central govern-' 
_ That movies are effective instructors, 


4. Loans will be made primarily to 
furnish working capital only. 

5. Loans will not be made, generally 
speaking, to retire old debts, pay taxes, 
finance new construction, pay for cone 
sumer purchases, finance foreign trade, 
develop promotional projects, or linance 
inactive industries. 

6. The RFC shall have a right to pass 
on all salaries and dividends paid as long 
as the loan is in force. 

The Federal reserve banks, which have 
$280,000,000 to be loaned directly to in- 
dustry where other lending agencies ‘ail, 
have not yet issued regulations on their 
procedure. 

First direct Government loan to indus- 
try was made by the RFC on June 22. 


‘It amounted to $500.000, but the name of 


the recipient was not made public. 


400 New Post Offices © 


N 400 communities throughout the 

United States citizens will soon have 
shiny new post offices in which to carry 
on their business with the postman. Post- 
master General Farley has announced 
that plans for 400 new post offices, to be 
built with the $65,000,000 provided in the 
act. will be drawn 
within the next week. Congress provided 
for this construction to be carried out 
under the Treasury Department, and not 
under the Public Works Administration. 


tells you it’s the thing to do. 


Make Your Trips To WASHIN GTON On 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE SPORTSMAN ~ THE F.F.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


cation in its tonic effects on the tired business man, 


the harried statesman, the bustling social leader! 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it? 


a good, 


glumbus yor n Baltin, 


George Washington's Railroad— Original Predecessor Company 


Founded by George Washington in 1784 
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WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOING 


+> > 


PORTRAITS 


Majority of Press Most Newspapers | 


as — Von Papen Talk 


Lukewarm to Acts 
Of 73d Congress 


More Than 60 Per Cent of 
Views Unfavorable Test 
Of Administration’s Poli- 
cies Predicted 


It is agreed by all observers that 
the last session of Congress was 
the most spectacular ever held. 
Opinions as to the wisdom of its 
course, taken from a representa- 
tive list of newspapers, show that 
|} sentiment is divided in these pro- 
portions: Favorable, 38 per cent; 
unfavorable, 62 per cent. 

It is assumed that the session 
was dominated by President Roose- 
velt, and many predict the test of 
his policies in the future. There 
is wide judgment that there was 


reckless extravagance. 


Much of the uncertainty as to the 
record of Congress is based upon the 
issue of radicalism and its influence 
upon future business. There is a 
strong chorus of joy that the ses- 
sion has adjourned. An undertone of 
confidence is heard that the Presi- 


dent will be more conservative than 
the legislation that extends his pow- 
ers. It is intimated that “taxpayers 
can find little comfort in the astound- 
ing totals of millions appropriated.” 


Roosevelt Demands Carried Out 
“If the Roosevelt program suc- 


EDITORIAL OPINION FOUND 


Editorial comment on the value 


TO FAVOR HOUSING PROGRAM 


|bill was hastily contrived, and some 
‘who voted for it did not pretend to 


Favor a Hearing 
For Gen. Foulois 


Impartial Investigation of 
Army Air Chief Is Urged 
Before Any Congres- 
sional Action Is Taken 


Charges against Major General 
Benjamin D. Foulois, Chief of the 
United States Army Air Corps, have 
the Nation’s interest. The accusa- 
tions are made in a report by a 
subcommittee of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, with demand for 
the officer’s immediate removal. 
Majority opinion favors further in- 
vestigation before any action is 
taken. On the question of imme- 
diate action editorial opinion is 
divided in these proportions: Sup- 
port of committee demand for re- 
moval, 31 per cent; opposed to such 
drastic action, 69. per cent. The 
minority would take drastic action 
“for the good of the service.” 


Congressional charges against Gen- 
eral Foulois are presented unani- 
mously by a committee made up of 
four Democrats, three Republicans 
and one Farmer-Laborite. The allega- 
tions include charges of dishonesty, 
gross misconduct, inefficiency, inac- 
curacy, unreliability, incompetency 
and mismanagement. 

The South Bend Tribune 
says: 

“If less than one-half of the 
charges were true, the fitness of Gen- 
eral Foulois for Army Air Corps lead- 


(Rep.) 
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AN INSTITUTION OF 
HIGHER ECONOMICS 


AND | 
SOCIAL PLANNING 


Viewed as Sign 


Of Nazi’s Decline 


Two-thirds of Editors See 
Address as Showing 
Growth of Anti-Hitler Re- 
volt as His Policies Fail 


Between two theories, one that 
Vice Chancellor von Papen’s speech 
attacking the policies of Chancel- 
lor Hitler of Germany was merely a 
trial balloon, and the other that it 
was the beginning of defeat for the 
Nazi group, American opinion is di- 
vided in these proportions:. Belief 
it is a trial balloon, 34 per cent; 
conviction that a genuine revolt ex- 
ists, 66 per cent. Some editors be- 
lieve von Papen may forecast the 
return of the monarchy. 


Vice Chancellor von Papen’s return to 
the center of the stage, with an attack on 
the Hitler policies in Germany, was an 


Bank Failures Are Halted 


event to attract world-wide attention, as 
indicated by American comments. De- 
Spite the recognized Nazi restraint upon 
personal criticism of the Hitler adminis- 
tration, von Papen launched his attack. 
Although closely connected with the prese 
ent regime, he boldly pointed to defects 
in the government, especially as to free- 
dom of speech and religion. The New 
Haven Journal-Courier, a conservative 
newspaper, says: 

“It is not difficult to suspect a delibere 
ate campaign of opposition prompted by 
President Hindenburg himself. His dis- 
pleasure and even positive alarm at the 
drift of Nazi events has long been ‘an 


ceeds—and the Nation hopes that it 
will bring stability and recovery— 
credit will be to Mr. Roosevelt, not to 

_ Congress,” declares the Uniontown 
(Pa.) Herald (Rep.). 


of home-loan legislation as one understand it.” a 


of the emphasized contributions of 
the Roosevelt Administration to 
the recovery program, are divided 
as to the prospects of stimulation 
for the building industry in these 


open secret.” 
oe Other points of attack on the Chancel- 
Vs. P olitical Influence lor bring out the fact that Hitler’s ecoe 
From the Newark Evening News: nomic policies have failed, with the con- 
clusion that 1 
President Roosevelt at Yale de- 


ership would be subject to serious ° 
“It is one of the major accomplish- een” Under- Federal-aid System 
ments of the Administration,” in the Another paper would condemn the! From the Buffalo Evening News: 

opinion of the St. Paul Pioneer Press| officer on a much smaller total of| Under tie heroic methods adopted 
(Ind. Rep.), which quotes John May-| charges. by the Federal Government, the sit- 


Quoting a statement that America 
had been “trying to live in the second 
quarter of the 20th Century, under a 
social system which belonged largely. 
to the 18th Century,” one comment 
takes the view that “Mr. Roosevelt 
accepted the challenge of those 
mighty problems, and worked most 
ably and conscientiously to solve 
them.” It is added that “in the main 
the demands and suggestions of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt were carried out.” 


A thought more favorable to legis- 
lators is that “Congress has done a 
good job, but the country is glad to 
see it go home.” It is also conceded 
that “a large volume of radical pro- 
posals has been dumped into the 
graveyard.” 

It is observed that “the adjourn- 
ment was in the best tradition of par- 
liamentary hysteria, yet the session 
cleaned the decks better than its 
predecessors.” 

It is feli by some that “the Sena- 
tors and Representatives were supine 
to the will of the Chief Executive, but 
the Nation was behind that will.” 
One conclusion is that “it is the Presi- 
deni's program, and on it, and the 
legislation preceding it, he and Con- 
gress must stand or fall.” 


Congress Provided Action 


“Congress has to its credit,” accord: 
ing to the Columbus Evening Dis- 
patch (Ind. Rep.), “an amount of 
work about which it can rightfully 
boast. With the exception of the 
now-famous 100 days’ session of a 
year ago, probably no session has 
produced a greater number of impor- 
tant measures. Under direction of 
the President the great bulk of its 
work was along lines designed to aid 
~ economic recovery of the coun- 
ry.” 

It is recognized by the press that 
“with a public clamoring for action, 
it got it,” while it is further conceded 
that, “although in the main a mere 
reflection of the shifting phases of 
the Administration mind, it is fair 
to say that Congress did a little 
thinking of its own.” 


“Nothing stands out quite so pron-. 
inently as the readiness with which 
Congress appropriated the public’s 
money,” says a critic, while it is pre- 
dicted that “public sentiment wii! 
change to some extent when the 
spending of public money ends and 
the task of collecting money in the 
form of taxes begins.” 

Another condemns “the bad-boy 
group in the Senate, who, the other 
members doubtless felt, should be 
taken out to the woodshed and dis- 
ciplined according to time-honored 
and effective methods.” 


A Spending Season 

“There is enough dynamite in the 
Situation,” thinks the Youngstown 
Vindicator (Dem.), “to prolong con- 
cern over the future until the Gov- 
ernment abandons its policy of ex- 
perimentation and decides to stick t9 
tried and tested ways. The Nation 
will hope that with Congress off his 
hands and the need of political com- 
promises for the time being ended, 
President Roosevelt will strike out 


boldly aleng the course that leads to 
recovery.” 


Undermining of confidence, exist-|_ 


ence of a spending season, “while the 
drear and gripping season of payment 
is still in the future,” lack of encour- 
agement in positive and tangible 
form, and recklessness are among the 


proportions: Optimistic, 65 per 
cent; doubtful, 35 per cent. Sub- 
stantial emphasis is placed upon 
the desirability of reducing costs 
of labor and material as an impor- 
tant factor in the plan. 


The housing idea includes home 
building and slum clearance as a 
means of reducing unemployment, 
while repairing and modernizing 
houses are incidental aims. 


Favorable editorial comments point 
out that the building trades have 
been prostrated by the depression 
and that there is a shortage of suit- 
able homes throughout the country. 
For these reasons the new enterprise 
is described as “one of the spear- 
point features of the Administration.” 
The use of a billion dollars in new 
credit for operation of the plan is 
believed to offer an opportunity to 
undertake the work on a large scale. 
In criticism, it is charged that the 
present effort is “a camouflaged dole,” 
and that it will add to an avalanche 
of debt. An expression of doubt is 
offered in the estimate that “perhaps 
it will not do all that is claimed for 
it, but the vision is high.” 3 

- One position taken is that it would 
become primarily a test of the readi- 
ness of all private parties concerned 
to cooperate in the lowering of costs. 
A more vigorous claim is that “the 


nard Keynes, British economist, as 
stating that it is “brilliantly con- 
ceived” and the program “one of the 
outstanding opportunities for the 
needed stimulation of purchasing.” 

According to the San Jose Mercury 
Herald ¢Rep.), the bill is “regarded 
by business as a sound, constructive 
measure which will help to revive the 
building industry and strengthen the 
market for construction material.” 
That paper concludes: 


“Home building and repairing are 
a branch of the building industry in 
which demand is far ahead of sup- 
ply. Little capital was available for 
it during the depression and wants 
have accumulated. Revival of it 
would give aid where it is most 
needed, for the lag in employment 
and in industries is in the durable 
goods group.” 

A point made in its favor is that 
“the effect of the depression on home 
building is shown in the fact that 
only 5 per cent of the homes erected 
in cities which have been surveyed 
were erected since 1929. Demands 
are made that the work “must get 
under way now” because of the great 
need, and it is declared that the un- 
dertaking of new construction “ought 
to put America over the hump.” 

The argument is made that the leg- 
islation is “among the most beneficial 
pieces of legislation passed by the 
recent Congress.” 


OPEN FOR 


BUSINESS 


ve 


RECIPROCAL TAR 


_ Cartoonist Talburt in the Buffalo Times 


or rejected in so much confusion that. 
days will be required before anyone 
can say more of this Congress than 


charges made. The Richmond News 
Leader (‘Dem.) says of the legislation: | 
“Measures enacted prior to the final | 
rush Can be appraised. But the re- 
mainder is a hodge-podge, accepted 


that it worked hard, followed 
leader with growing restlessness, and 
spent more money than any peace- 
time Congress ever before appro- 
priated.” 


— 


Jack’s Been Found 


The mystery of the whereabouts of 


its; Jack Garner has been solved. He's 


been presiding over the Senate, ac- 
dowels to resolutions of thanks 
passed in the closing hour of the ses- 
sion.—Omaha World-Herald. 


Says the Austin (Tex.) American 
(Dem.): “The report was unanimous, 
and all the Democratic and Republi- 
can members signed it. * * * Now is 
the time for General William Mitchell. 
who has scorched and made use of 
most vitriolic language in his criti- 
cisms of the military air service.” 


Charges Are Discredited 

The assertion is made that “it s 
hard to believe that a man in such 
a responsible position, working under 
the observation of so many technica! 
experts and higher executive officers, 
could have been guilty of so many 
blunders as are charged.” It is argued, 
however, that “the morale of the 
Army flying. force is not the least oi 
the factors that must be regarded as 
important in the process of solving 
the problem.” 

“Secretary Dern, if not fully con- 
vinced of the case against Foulois,” 
in the judgment of the Nashville 
Tennessean (Dem.), “should lose no 
time in investigating the matter so 
that prompt and just action might 
be taken by him. 

“It would be as inexcusable to treat 
these charges indifferently, because 
they were made by a branch of the 
Government other than the executive 
of which the Army is a part, as it 
would be to demote a high Army of- 
ficer without being fully convinced 
that the end of justice would be 
served by so doing.” 


Responsibility of Congress 

It is urged that the most significaut 
section of the report is not that which 
pillories General Foulois, but that 
which urges action. An independent 
paper, however, offers the illuminat- 
ing comment: ; 

“The Corgressional inv>-stigators 
consider the Air Corps now deficie1.t 
in ‘equipment, management and per- 
sonnel,’ but hold that public discus- 
sion of the matter is inadvisable be- 
cause national-defense details are 

confidential in nature. 

| “Of course, it is common knowl- 
edge—published and commented on 
limes without number—that the Air 
Corps has been unable to complete 
the expansion program which Con- 
gress authorized in 1926. However, 
that failure doubtless has been due 
to inadequate appropriations rather 
than to fauits by the Air Corps com- 
mand.” 


Demand for Investigation 

There is wide and insistent demand 
for an immediate and comprehensiv2 
investigation. The Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin (Rep.) argues: 

“It is not necessary to present a 
brief in defense of General Foulois, 
head of the Army Air Corps, to rec- 
ognive his right to demand a triai 
and a fair hearing on the charges 
which a Congressional committee 
have filed with Secretary Dern of the 
War Department. 

“He may have given assurance to 
the President’s representatives that 
the Army Corps was competent to 
‘fly the mail.’ He may have ignored 
the rules and regulations demanding 
competitive bidding for all contracts. 
And his action may have warranted 
other charges. 

“But it is not American usage, nor 
in line with the ideals of fair play 
and justice to condemn a man with- 


his accusers, confront their charges 
and testimony with his own evidence, 
if he has any, and have his full day 
in court. 

“General Foulois has a good record’ 
his promotion was accepted as de- 
served. He has a right to defenu 
jhimself, and the Secretary of War 
is expected to recognize it.” 


out giving him opportunity to meet 


uation wita respect to the banks has 
greatly improved. J. F. T. O’Conne’, 
comptroller of the currency, reports 
that in the first five months of ths! 


national banks with deposits of nearly 
$19,000,000,C00 and 185 unlicensed 
banks with frozen deposits of $161,- 
244,000. 

As cne phase of its contribution to 
the recovery program the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation authorizcd 
purchases of preferred stock, capita! 
notes and debentures totaling $1,018,- 
513,850 in 6,191 banks, and it has 
made $684.875,000 in loans to 2,104 
closed banks to speed the payment of 
dividends to depositors. Thus it may 
be seen that the Federal Government 


fended the much criticized 
There can be no quarrel with 


“Ti seemc to be a pretty good prac- 
year there was not a bank failure.) tice, a practice which will continue— 
On May : there were 5,375 licensed | this practice of calling on trained peo- 
ple for tasks that require trained pec- 


The desideratum, of course, is that 
the speciaily trained worker be en- 
dowed with that “scracest commodity 
in the market,” common sense. The- 
ory, without it, leads along a path be- 
set with pitfalls. 
background and common sense can dc 
a lot cf harm. 

“Qualification from the standpoint 
of ability rather than from politics 
enters into most of the choices/that 
are made” in Washington, the 


is definitely in the banking business. 


ident said. This is no news to the rue- 


“brain 


“Brains” without 


the attack; while the Roanoke World- 
News, conservative, is convinced that “von 
Papen and the other conservatives are no 
more prepared to furnish Germany with 
this leadership than is Hitler.” 
“Mismanagement at home and abroad,” 
Says the Newark Evening News, liberal, 
“is openly charged: Policies that have 
shriveled German export trade, reduced 
gold coverage to a nominal sum, compelled 
the moratorium and forced the Chancellor 
to talk of reducing the people’s standard 
of living are challenged. The prospect of 
German moral and military isolation dis- 
mays, notwithstanding all the bluster 
about German self-sufficiency. 
r “Attempts to court the friendship of 
the outside world are not showing great 


si of success.” 


ful Postmaster General Farley, and, 
however the country at iarge may re- 
gard it, fails short of glad tidings to 


party workers in an election year. 


TRUSTING \ 
LITTLE 


SAFETY GLASS ALL-AROUND 


ss,» The best available protection against ugly 
cuts and tragic scars from broken, flying glass. 
@ The best of all arguments in favor of Safety 
Glass All-Around as standard equipment in all 
new automobiles is that the family... the 
children . . . usually ride in back, where WIN- 
DOWS are the hazard. Until it is so provided, it 
is vitally important that every new car buyer be 


sure to TELL THE DEALER to make delivery with 


Safety Glass in 


terest of greater public safety. 
The cost of Safety Glass All- 
Around adds less than $1.50 to 
each of 12 payments on a new 
car. LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD 
GLASS COMPANY,TOLEDO,O. 


the windows. Everything that 


is done to impress this emphatically on the 


public mind is surely in the in- 


CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIR 


Class — Safety 


=] 
For prices on Safety 
Glass installed ALL~ 
AROUND in your 

resent car. call any 

-O-F dealer listedin 
W here-To-Buy- 
It”? section of your 
local telephone book, 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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complete control over industry, 
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Highly ‘Centralized, 
Control Basic in 
Communism 


‘This is a ti oj a series dealing 
with set-ups of foreign Governments 
as contrasted with that of the United 
States. Articles on Germany and italy 
appeared in previous issues. 


YROM reaction to revolution. 


World War. Italy veered 
Germany vent Socialist. The 
Staies kept on the democracy way. 


last first. Guided by the teachings » 
Karl Mars. the Russians. under the leader- 
ship of Nikolai Lenin, embarked on a 
course of setting up the “dictatorshin oi 
the proletariat” in the place of the dicta- 


torship of the Tsar. and the building up 
of a communist economic system. 

It is true that communism Was not Wail- 
ing on the threshhold at St. Petersburg ‘o 
step into the place of Nikolai as soon as 
that sovereign Was executed. There was 


a transition period which tried to com-. 


promise radical demands with principies 
of conservatism. 
for a short time and gave wavy before tho 
Bolshevists. 

That Russia Was in line for something 
like communis sm as soon as it could shake 
off the “chains” of tsarism Was evidenced 


by the retarded economic development of ' 


the nation and the desperate condition of 
the peasants. In a country, of which 60 
per ceat of the population was illiteraie, 
there was no sense of priva 
among the peasants. They awaited tne 
day when they might rise against the 
landlords. The middle class likewise ha‘i 
their grudge against the monarchy and 
the Orthodox Church. 
Army Corruption 

The War showed the Russian armies 
Corruption and inef- 
ficicncy were charged to the government 
in its management of military affairs. 1: 
became increasingly evident: that tsarism 
was unable to lead the nation to victory. 
Discontent broke out. as evidenced by 
strikes and riots. Lack of discipline among 
the military caused that group. in man: 
instances, to fraternize with the disturbers 
rather than try to suppress them. 

In March, 1917, tsarism was overthrown 
and a provisional government set up. But 
growing unrest, both in the trenches and 
at home. made this liberally-inclined 
group unable to cope with the demands 
of “an embattled proletariat. a revolting 
peasantry, and an army which was rapidly 
disintegrating from within.” 


The Bolshevik party, headed by Lenin, 


had a program which sppealed to the 
masses. Throuzh a coup d'etat in No- 
vember. 1917, this group was able to take 


over the Government. A dictaiorship ol 
the proletariat was proclaimed, Russia's 
part in the war was terminated, land was 
nationalized, the government assumed 
bankin2, 
trade, and transportation. The party in 
power maintained its position through 
strong measures for three vears, resisting 
bitterly all opposition. 
New Economic Policy 

In 1921, the country was on the verge 
of complete economit ruin and Lenin 
launched a new economic policy. The 
government sirengthened its position in 
its two-fold program of overthrowing 
capitalism completely and bringing about 
world revolution. 

Communism was dedicated to the over- 
throw of capitalism. The latter, as viewed 
by the communists, permits a few people 
to acquire a great deal of property and 
wealth, whereas a great many people have 
virtually nothing. 

Under the Marxian principles broughi 
forth by the communists. all history has 
been viewed as being shaped entirely by 
economic conditions. When changes take 
place, they can be traced to the changes 
developed in the producing and exchang- 
ing of goods. Revolution is that con- 
flict which arises between the new forms 
of production and old forms. “The his- 
tory of all hitherto existing society is the 
history of class struggles.” In the opinion 
of the Marxist. this struggle now is be- 
tween the employer and employe; that is. 
the exploiter and the exploited. This 
Struggle is to continue until capitalism is 
destroyed. and the workers are victorious. 

With this materialistic view of history. 
spiritual forces such as religion, tradition, 
and the like have no influence on the ac- 
tivitics of the State. 

Moreover. the struggle of the worker 
against capitalism is not to be confined 
within national boundaries. Marx de- 
clared 

“The proletarians have nothing to lose 
but their chains; they have a whoe world 
to win. Workine men of all countrics, 
unite!” 

In following out these tenets of social- 
iesm. Russian communism differs from 
Democracy and from Fascism. For ex- 
ample, Democracy does not look upon 
history as a purely economic developmeni. 
but as one having political. social. and 
Spiritual aspects as well. Fascism like- 
wise takes this view. Although Democracy 
in its course is influenced by the forces 
and traditions of history. Fascism is com- 
pletely influenced by those forces. especi- 
ally those of a grander national day. 

_ American democracr wise not dedicated 


That was. 
the change wrouzht in Russia by the | 
to Fascism. | 
United | 
Bu! 
in Russia, the first became last and the| 


But this regime lasted | 


te property 


all others 
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HEAVY INDUSTRY 


Outline of Russian 


itself to the exaltation of one class abo-e 
Rather. it has been founded 
to assure more or less freedom to all per- 
sons, wnether they be employers or em- 
ploves, to carry on their activities. Under 
Fascism all groups fit into the supervised 
corporaie state. 

Democracy makes no atiemp! to induce 
other nations to adopt that particular 
form of government. Fascism is a pecul- 
arly national type of set-up. This is in 
contrast with the avowed puspose ot com- 


munism to spread their ideas to all other 
countries, 
How have the Soviets set + their so- 


Cialist state politically? 
Communistic Politics 

Political as well as economic life in the 
Soviet Union is controlled by an organize- 
tion not evén mentioned in the Soviet 
Constitution. It is the Communist Party. 
Its members are under iron discipline. 
This *party has two and a halt million 
members. half of whom are industrial 
workers, 20 per cent of whom are peasants, 
the remainder being employes and intei- 
lectuals. Before being admitted to tls 
party, a person is compelled to go througa 
a rigid period of probation, learning, 
among other things. the principles and 
aims of the party. 

The secretary of the party, Josef Stall. 
is. in realty, dictator of ‘the Soviet Go.- 
ernment. 

In so far as party is concerned. the com- 
munist system contrasts sharply with tha’ 
in the United States. No one American 
party controls all the activities end pol'- 
cies of the Government at any one time. 
. Parties, in this country. are the machinery 
for electing candidates and campaigning 
for policies. Although a member of the 
Democratic Party 
muy be a majority of Republicans in the 
legislative branch of the Government. No 
party is recognized as Official to the ex- 
clusion of all others. In so far as parties are 
concerned, the Soviet system compares 
with the Italian Fascist where only the 
Fascisi Party is permitted to exist. and 
where only that party is the government, 

The Soviets were faced with the task of 
building in Russia a Government that 
would unify a vast territory, 150,000.000 
people. 200 races and nationalities differ- 
ing widely in education, tradition, and 
economic development. A Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics was set up, composed 
of seven republics. One of these repub- 
lics in actuality dominates the Central 
Government. The Government in each 
republic is an exact replica of that for 
the Union. 

Each republic has a system of councils 
called soviets. There are the village, town 
and tactory soviets, district soviets. a re- 
gional congress, finally pyvramiding in the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets. Repre- 
sentation in the soviets is regional and 
functional. and those who vote for repre- 
sentation in them must be of the “toiling 
masses.” 

The All-Union Congress has 1.500. Un- 
der the constitution it is the supreme or- 
gan of powcr. But it is too unwieldy be- 
cause of its size. Therefore. a smaller 
bods. called’ All-Unic on Central ‘Ex- 


UNCLE SAM, CREDIT MAN, 
BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD 


[Continued from Page 1.| 


for business men otf all kinds. and finally 
for governments. There then would be less 
question of reaching an accord between 
the debtor and the creditor. The debtor 
would have the power to force a creditor 
or a group of creditors to accept an ad- 
justment. That is. if the Supreme Court 
upheld the law 


On the closing day of Congress the 
question. was asked in the Senate: Just 
where are all of these debt adjustment 


measures leading to? 
Mr. Shipstead's Views 

The answer Was given by Senator Ship- 
stead, Farmer-Labor. of Minnesota. He 
said, giving his opinion: 

“I believe that these moratoriums or 
repudiations. whatever they may be called. 
which are said to be for two or three 
months, are only the first step to whole- 
Sale repudiation of debts that cannot be 
paid; and that means wholesale bank- 
rupicy. 

“In my opinion, unless something is 
done partially to cancel these debis. the 
movement is going to spread like a 
prairie-fire all over the world until pri- 
vate debts in every land are repudiated. 
When nations begin to repudiate and when 
nations in time of prace begin to confis- 


cate trade balances or property of na- 
{ionals of foreign countries tor the benefit 
of their own nationals. a condition is 
Starting in the world which. unless some- 
thine is done to lower the debt burden. 
can have only one ultimate conclusion. 
and that is that all values will be wiped 
out and we shall have wholesale repudi- 
tion.” 

After these remarks. 
60 to 16. to pass 
ment bill. 

There admittedly is a growing group in 
both Houses of Congress who are of the 
Opinion that three courses lie ahead so 
far as debis. both domestic and interna- 
tional, are concerned. One road is toward 
currency inflation that would tend to make 
debts easier to pay. Another is toward 
repudiation. The third, as the Senators 
explained. is that now being taken in this 
country by providing machinery for 
orderly reduction of debts through com- 
promise ugreements. between borrowers 
and lenders. 

They point out 
are deflation. 


the Senate voted 
the farm debt ad)ust- 


that debt adjustinents 
If successful these adjust- 


ments. in the op:nion of interested Sena- 
tors. will be a check to the demand for 


inflation, 


CENTRAL HIGHWAYS | 
AND MOTOR TRANSPORT | 


may be President, there , 
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Government as it is Today Under Soviet Regime 


ecutive Committee, meets during the time 
the Congress is not in session. Josei 
Stalin is a member of this committee. 
When this committee is not in session. 
a still smaller group represents it. This is 
called the presidium, made up of selected 
members of the executive committee. This 
presidium elects the Soviet cabinet, known 
as the Council of People’s Commissars. 

Most of “cabinet members” are 
similar to those found in other govern- 
ments. There are. however, some posts 
Which are peculiarly of the Soviet svs- 
item. For example, there is the Council 
for Labor and Detense. which coordinates 
all the economic forces of the country. 
There is the Staie Planning Commission 
Which prepares economic plans: Then 
there is the State Political Adiministra- 
tion, better known as the OGPU, the 
powerful secret police. 


There is a cecided lack of separation . 
of powers in the soviet set-up. All organs: 
of. the entire soviet admintration. from 
the smallest soviet in the town to the 
Council of People’s Commissars. exercise 
both legislative and executive control over 
the people. Courts are likewise organs for 
enforcing the will of the state. 

Although there may be a touch ol 
similarity between the Soviet system and 
the American set-up in the federated 
character of the state, this is as far as 
the comparison goes. There is decided 
contrast in the separation of the legisla- 
tive. executive. and judicial functions of 
the branches of the government for the 


these 
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Many New 
For the F orest Army 


Selection of 100.000 Men Now 
Being Made for the CCC 
Another enrollment of Civilian Conser- 
vation Corp workers will be 
ing July 1. 


made. stari- 
State avencies are 
ing more than 100.000 men to take the 
, Place of CCC workers who finish their 
service on June 30 and to replace those 
who have left the camps to 
emplovment. 


Robert Fechner. Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work. says that the enroll- 
ment will bring the CCC total to just 
short of 320.000. 

Approximately 70,000 men now 
forest camps have thought well enough 
of the life to complete a full vear of 
service, which is the maximum permitied 
under the rules issued this Sprine. 

The records show a CCC strength to- 
day ef 289.000. About 8.000 men leave the 
camps each month to take outside employ- 
ment. 

Approximately 11.000 veterans will be 
enrolled after July 1 in order 
the veterans’ quota to full strength. 


how select- 


take outside 


in the. 


to bring. 


T The Air Service 


Inquiry: ls Corps 


Now Inefficient? 


Charges of Law Violations 
And the Reply: the De- 
mand for Removal of Gen. 
Foulois as bs shief 


Will Mai. Gen. D. Foulois, 
Chief of the Army Air Corps. the man 
who told the President the Agmvy was 
fully prepared to carry the air mail. be re- 
moved from his position? 

Awaiting the action of Secretary ot War 
Geo e Dern and President Roosevelt is 
a report from a House investigating com- 
miitee demanding General Foulois’ im- 
mediate removal, 

General Foulois has replied to the com- 
mittee’s action by asking a turther hear- 
ing. He says that he has no “fear” of 
inquiry into his conduct as Chief of the 
Army Air Corps since 1931, 

Purchases Studied 
In the meantime. the cight members of 


the committee. organized as a subcom- 
mittee of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. are investigating War Depart- 
ment purchases. During the past week, pany, 


Col. Joseph I. McMullen. ot the Depart- 
ment’s Judge Advocate General's Office. 
testified regarding his activities in behalf 
of certain corporations and in regard to 
several Department transactions. 

The subcommittee’s report charges Gen- 


to draw up the contract for the trans- 
action at a time when he was at home 
on vacation. Also the committee could 
not understand how the Colonel was in- 
volved, since he is connected with the 
patent section of the legal staff of the 
War -Departinent 

Colonel McMuller. asserted there was 
nothing strange about Secretary Wood- 
ring’s request. He said about 40 per cent 
Of his legal work for the Department has 
nothing to do with patents. 

Colonel McMullen explained that Mr. 
Silverman and other dealers wanted to 
change a clause in their original con- 
tracts which prohibited domestic sale of 
surplus Army clothing. This was asked 
so they could make a sale to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

Defense of Activities 

He maintained that the major part of 
his service for the Cuban-American engi 
gancse Company. for which he received ‘ 
retaining fee of $1.000, plus $250 a mont 
Was in conneciion with study of California 
placer mining law for a friend and official 
of the Company. He admitted, however. 
that he carried on a correspondence wiih 
the firm regarding a preposed duty on 
Cuban manganese at a time the subject 
Was being considered by Congress. 

Committee members declared this action 
Was in violation of the criminal code, and 
carries a penalty of two years’ imprison- 
ment and a $10,000 fine. They said the 
record would be turned over to the War 
Department and the Department of Jus- 
tice for action. 

The witness also admitted that he re- 
ceived $5.000 from the Atwater Kent Com- 
and that he reccived various sums 
from other concerns for his legal services. 
generally in connection with patents. 

The subcommittee has obtained an addi- 
tional appropriation of $20.000 to carry ou’ 
its investigation, It is possible that it will 
take the major part of the Summer to 


so believe. 


oT he Radio Patents: 
Another Court Fight 


A Delay in Order by Supreme 
Court in Tube Case 


Even the Supreme Court of the United 
States is human enough to err—at least 
litigants who lose their cases sometimes 
Last week the court, througa 
Mr. Justice Cardozo, held up an order to 
carry out its recent settlement of the age- 
long dispute over who invented the little 
tubes behind the panels of radio sets. 

The court had ruled that Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and De Forest Radio Co. 
were entitled to patent rights covering 
radio tubes. The loser in the case, Radio 
Engineering Laboratories. went to Myr. 
Justice Cardozo at Rye. N. Y.. last week 
and persuaded him that possibly an error 
had been made by the court. and at anv 
rate that it would be fair to hold up the 
courts mandate in the case. 

A Stay of the mandate until October 
will hold up any action on it and meane- 
time the court will have a chance to dee 
cide whether vo rehear the case. 


-UT SBA vouTs jsowTy 


‘vented in 1906 the dispure over its dis- 


covery has raged in the courts. Claims 
that Dr. Lee De Forest was the inventor 
are met wiih the reply that the tubes 
were of littl value until Major Edwin 
H. Armstrong. in 1913. made them work 
by the feed-back or regenerative prine 
ciple. 


complete examination of War Department 
purchasing practices which have been 
studied by the subcommittee’s staff of in- 
vestigators. 


eral Foulois with “dishonesty”, “inaccur- 
acy “unreliability” “incompetency”, 
and “mismanagement.” 


Simmered down to its essentials, ihe re- 
port lays greatest stress on the fact that 
Army airplanes have been bought by ne- 
‘ion instead of after competitive bid- 
dine; that certain parts of the General's 
testimony beiore the House Military At- 
lalrs Committee were unsatisfactory: and 
that General Foulois was inefficient in his 
Nanagement Of Army preparations tor 
carrying the air mail 

In connection with the cairvine ot the 


air mail, the committee said General 
Foulois testified he told an Assistant 
Postmaster General that Army men who 


were flying the mail had experienced trom 
30 to 60 hours of night flvine. The com- 
mittee pointed out that one pilot had re- 
ceived only 17.3 hours of night fiving be- 


_— he was killed in an air mail crash and | 


ane'her had only 8.2 hours before his 
fell. 

The report says that during General 
Foulois’ terms as Assistant Chief of the 
Air Corps, Chief of the Material Division. 
Assistant Acting Chief of the Air Cor ps, 
and Chief of the Air Corps “the déliberate 
and intentional violations of law in con- 
conection 


With the procurement of air- 
erauit and accessories have continued with the heart 6f the park, Between Great Worthern's air-conditioned 
his sanction and approval.” eustern and western gateways. Open-top buses hoes anil 
Armv officials die await you. Staunch motor launches offer you ebservelion con 
tine rd wonderful rides on several lakes. And well-marked 
il o trails make hiking a joy. to Glacier Pe 
pelilive bidding on the ground that the Joy rk, 
Pacific Northwest, 
specialized type ot plane they wish can be But if like Ed Wynn you prefer a horse, Glacier Me. Reinier, Me. Bel 
produced only by certain firms. Under Park is the trail rider's paradise. There are 900 Colllernie Alesha 
competitive bidding they fear they might miles of excellent trails. Three major hotels serve as ° 
be supplied with less efficient: machines focal points from which you can reach charming low cost all-expence 
than thev get through direct: purchase alpine chalets or romantic tent camps situated escorted tours 


While it is conceded General Foulois 


has tailed to follow the exact regulations . 


regarding competitive bidding. in this 
course of action he followed precedent se} 
by his predecessors. 

Colonel McMullen was questioned Jiuie 
21 and 22 regarding the details of a busi- 
ness transaction between the War 
partment and Joseph Silverman, 
York trader who bought some 
clothing from the Department. 

Members of the subcommittee expressed 
the opinion that there ‘must have been 


a New 
surplus 


‘something irregular about the deal. in view 
Which it Was} 


of circumstances under 
carried out. Harry A. Woodring. Assistant 
Secretary of Wat. 


De-’ 


calle@ Colonel McMullen 
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NATIONAL PARK 


Ride the Trails 
in 


Don't worry about cost - wy dum nw 


@ Now you can penetrate Glacier Park without 
iiding a horse. The new Going-to-the-Sun High- 
way over Logan Pass opens a boulevard through 


amidst magnificent scenery. Experienced guides, 
excellent horses available. Oh yes... all costs 


reduced. 


Write Mr. Dickinson 

litera- 
write A, 
Great Northern 


For tull information, illustrated 
ture or all-expense itineraries, 
J. Dickinson, P. T. M.. 


Railway, St. Paul. Minn., Dept. 


Go 
Empire Builder 


GREAT NORTHERN 


purpose of checks and balances. and the. 


complete Jack of such separation in the 


soviet system. 

The federated system 
direct. contrast with unitary 
Italian FPascism under which the national 
government is the sovereign political organ 
of the nation. 


The War on Capitalism 

How have the Soviets attempted to 
overthrow the capitalistic svstem? 

The avowed purpose of the setting up 
of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” by 
the Soviets was to do ‘away with private 
capitalism “in favor of collectively organ- 


ized means of wealth—to supplant the 


profit motive with that of social respon- 
sibility.’ 


Therefore, the Government has assumed , 
control over the economic life of the na-. 


i0n SO aS to prevent the accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of the individuals. 
and as tO assure the distribution of the 
profits of their labor to the workers. 

The Government owns the land. the raw 
materials, the processes for manufactur- 
ing the raw matcrials, the means of dis- | 
tributing them, the means of financing 


these operations. The State Planning Com- 


mission worked out estimates. of the 
annual needs of the country and attempis 
were made to organize agriculture. in- 
dustry, 
needs. The first 


Five Year Plan was 


launched in 1928, and the second in 1933. | 


Collectivization in agriculture was begun 


in 1930. Although the Government owned | 


the land, it began then:a definite drive to 
induce farmers to adopt a system of col- 
lective farming. Under this system. a 
number of farmers pool their land hold- 


ings, labor. and means of production, and | 
establish large-scale collective farms. The. 


homes. however, 
the individuals. 


In exchange for help trom the govern- 
ment in the form of ‘loans. machinery. 
agricultural advice. the collective agree "9 
sell to the government the supplies they 
produce which are not needed for therm- 
selves. 

In addition. many state farms have been 
set up. 


remain the property of 


Social Supervision 
The government supervises the social 
welfare of the people, too. Workers are 
the heroes of Russia. In addition to re- 
ceiving wages, they sometimes receive in- 
surance, Vacations with pay. free housing. 
light. and fuel. New apartment houses 
are built for their occupancy in some 
places, where the rents are placed at low 
figures Commensurate with the salary of 
the workers. Education is free. Sons of 
Workers are often granted fellowships au:d 
stipends 
Russia has not completed its socializa- 
tion process. There are definite evidenc . 
Of cCapiialism in the system. Industria' 
undertakings are now bearing direct re- 
sponsibility for their success or 
Workmen are being paid in accordanc: 
with the results of their labor. rather 
than each one receiving the same amount 
The peasants are being permitted to dis- 
pose of some of their surpluses on the 
“free markets.” 


of Russia is in 
system 


and transportation to meet these | 
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HAT’S saying it straight from the 
shoulder and mincing no words ... 
In an actual side by side, car for car 
comparison, Nash usually wins. 
Look at both. Compare appearance 
over-all length . . . interior rich- 
ness ... seating comfort .. . head 
room... leg room... 
Match one against the other jn, |Per- 
formance . . . any car’s power against 
Nash double-spark, stepped-up Twin 


Ignition power .. . any car’s speed 


against Nash speed... asiy car's econ- 
omy against Nash economy... 


Nash is a faster car, a more powerful 
car, a more economical car because 
Nash has Twin Ignition—two firing 
points per cylinder instead of one. 


Check ... see if the other car has 
Bendix equal-action brakes... a maxi- 
mum bearing crankshaft ...a single-X 
frame or a dual-X frame... clear vision 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


ventilation... clutch pedal starter... 
a “‘dual construction” body ... 


Car for car, feature for feature... com- 
pare value with your own eyes. No 
hearsay. No guesswork. It’s up to the 
automobiles. Any automobile vs. Nash. 
Judge them side by side. It's fair. It’s 
sensible. It’s the thing to do! 


NASH 4-DOOR SEDAN 


Bence 


Individually-sprung Front Wheels 
Optional at No Extra Cost 


(5129) 


Big Six, 116" Wheelbase, 88 Horsepower « 


Advanced Eight, 121 Wheelbase, 100 Horsepower + 

Ambassador Eight; 133 Wheéibdse 125 Horsepower 

Ambassador Eight, 142 Wheelbase, 125 Horsepower ° 

New Nash-Built LaFayette, Fine Car of Lowest Price Field « « $595 to $698 
. All Prices f. Factory. Subjeet4o Change Without-Notice Special EquipmeatExtra. 


$775 to $868 
$1065 to $1145 
$1575 to $1628 
$1820 to $2055 
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Novel Set-up 
For Bargaining 


In Tariff Trades 


Business Interests Affected 


To Be Given Hearings by 
Special Committee on 
Proposed Rate Changes 


négotiate separate tariff agreements with 


| 


Now that the President has the power to} 


foreign countries, how will he go about it? 
An answer to this question is given by 
Claudius C. Murchison, Director of For-— 


eign and Domestic Commerce. 


The process involves four distinct steps. | 


First, technical studies will be under- 
taken to determine what products each 
country can produce for the American 
market and likewise what American prod- 
ucts each foreign country can absorb. 


Second, conversations will be carried 
on with each country in order to reach 
agreements covering tariff preferences and 
Other matters affecting mutual trade. 

Third. a draft of each agreement will 
be made public and brought to the at- 
tention of American business men who 
have an interest in each item of the in- 
tended tariff agreement. 

Finally, a committee will be set up in 
Washington to listen to any representa- 
tions made regarding the agreement by 
the business interests concerned. The re- 
sults of these hearings will be passed on 
to the final authority in charge of the 
agreements. 


Complexity of Problem 


The first of the above steps is a highly |. 


complex procedure. As Mr. Murchison ex- 
plained in an address before the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, the techni- 
cal studies undertaken will cover the re- 
sources of each foreign country and its 
facilities for producing various commodi- 
ties. Along with this will go a fresh study 
of American products available for ex- 
port. With this knowledge in hand, the 
Government will be in a position to talk 
about the tariff concessions for which it 
will ask and those which it can afford 
to give in return. 

The conversations with foreign coun- 
tries will cover also other impediments 
to trade. Many countries now place re- 
strictions on foreign exchange, thereby 
regulating the amount of money which 
they will allow to leave the country. In 
other cases, goods are offered for sale 
abroad at prices lower than they bring 
in the home market, a practice known 
as dumping. . 

These practices will all come within the 
scope of conversations to be held, accord- 
ing to Mr. Murchison, as will also cer- 
tain other items affecting the business 
relations of States. Such items include 
tourist expenditures abroad, shipping and 
insurance charges, payment of interest 
on debts, and the movement of capital. 

The authority under which the admin- 
istration will negotiate and put into effect 
tariff agreements was granted by the Re- 
ciprocal Agreement Act, which was signed 
by the President on June 12. 

Commenting on the procedure as a 
whole, Mr. Murchison says: 

“It can readily be seen that a procedure 
so scientific as this, having for its ob- 
jective the best interests of the country 
as a whole, can not be pursued and com- 
pleted within the period of a day. Each 
treaty will no doubt require many weeks 
and no one yet knows the order of pri- 
ority in which they are to come. 


.“A further unique arrangement in the 
procedure is the active cooperation 
through the Commercial Policy Commit- 
tee of all the Federal agencies which are 
directly concerned with American busi- 
ness life. The Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
the Treasury, the Tariff Commission, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
the NRA, the RFC, and the Special Ad- 
visor to the President on Foreign Trade 
are all actively coordinating in this ven- 
ture.” 

Imports free of duty under special pro- 
visions have jumped to 8.1 per cent in 
1933 as compared with 3.1 per cent in 
1926 and 1.5 per cent in 1919. 

These imports amounting to $117,000,000 
in 1933, fall under two main groups, ac- 
cording to the Tariff Commission. The 
first group consists of articles dutiable 
when imported from most countries but 
free when coming from the Philippines, 
Virgin Islands, and Cuba. The second 
group of articles admitted free under spe- 
cial provisions are those used for cer- 
tain specified purposes, although dutiable 
when used for other purposes. In the 
latter group are commodities reexported 
after manufacture or processing. 

Imports ffom the Philippines have risen 
Since the general decline in imports of 
all commodities, showing 5.9 per cent of 
the total in 1933 as compared with 2.3 
per cent in 1929. 

A final decision of the Tariff Commis- 
sion forbids the importation of drive 
springs (Bendix springs) for engine start- 
ing apparatus until March 4, 1935, when 
the basic patents of the Bendix Aviation 
Corporation expire. Approximately 85 per 
cent of the automobile engines in the 
world are equipped with this type of drive 
spring. 
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THE TIDE 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


OPEN RIFT IN HITLER’S CORPORATE STATE—LARGER NAVIES IN 


THE OFFING—FRENCH ATTEMPTS TO ENCIRCLE REICH— 
AMERICAN MEMBERSHIP IN LABOR BODY 


ORDS OVER’ EUROPE. — A 

fraukly worried Adolf Hitler, 
Chancellor of the German Reich, 
hastened to Neudeck on June 21 to 
confer with the elder statesman, 
President Paul von Hindenburg. 
Hitler was preceded to the presi- 


against “the recent summary inde- 
pendent action of Germany with re- 
gard to her external debts,” and 
gave notice of further protests if 
plans were worked out whereby 
other creditors receive more favor- 
able treatment than American cred- 


dential presence by the Nationalist _ itors. 

Vice Chancellor, Franz von Papen. But the Reich seems to have no 
It is conceded in most quarters that | disposition to deviate from the 
the Vice Chancellor has the ear of | course that it has taken. It looks 


as though there would be an en- 
durance contest, unless a new hand 
takes the helm in the Reich and 
recognizes the gains to be made 
through a more conciliatory course 
with other nations. 


the aged President, and that the 
days of Herr Hitler are numbered. 
That Germany is in the throes of | 
a strong reaction to Hitlerism, a re- 
action too strong to be kept from | 
the ears of the outside world, was | 


suddenly laid bare on June 17. Von | Dr. 
Papen addressed a group at Mar- of the Reichsbank, declared on 
burg, on which occasion he called June 21: 


“It is no use to threaten or scold 
should not wonder, however, 


for removal of the muzzle from the | 
press, and the restoration of free- 


MARCHING TO DEATH—WHERE 14 CUBANS WERE SLAIN 


you do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of 
yours who may be interested in subscribing? 


om SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION: 1 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 


Please send me The United States News for Twenty weeks. 
Your introductory offer for new subscribers. 


—Wide World 

Some of the 80,000 members of the ABC marching by their head- 

quarters, where a moment later gunmen poured a bullet barrage 
into their ranks. Besides the dead, 50 were wounded. 


dom to criticize the Government so | but what this nonsense of clearing 
that mistakes might be pointed out. | arrangements must be gone through 

When the von Papen speech with, too, after all the rest of the 
reached the Hitler ears, the latter | nonsense the world has had to face. 
smiled a nervous assent, but also “Every clearing house reduces the 
smiled an assent to the Nazi Minis- | exchange of goods to a minimum. 
ter of Propaganda, Goebbels, whose | Germany would reply by declaring 
policy kept the Vice Chancellor’s | all commercial contracts at an end 
speech from being disseminated | with those countries invoking such 
throughout the Reich by means | measures.” 
of press and radio. To have | Observers see in this a threat of a 
frowned on von Papen would have | German embargo against goods 
called down on the Reich Chancel- | from countries seizing German 
lor the wrath of von Hindenburg, | funds. 
the army, and the police, agencies 
which have not yet been won to 
Nazi-ism. Von Hindenburg wired 
to von Papen his congratulations on 
the speech. 

What is the meaning of the divi- 
sion in the German ranks. Is Hit- 
ler so well aware of the precarious- 
ness of his position that the ‘von 
Papen speech was delivered with his 
fore-knowledge? 

This surmise may or may not be 
fact. But observers see Germany 
heading toward monarchy, with 
perhaps a period of military dic- 
tatorship as a prelude. 


THE DREARY DRIP... .”—Will 

the discussions on naval dis- 
armament begun in London on June 
18, in the words of the late Lord Sal- 
isbury, be as “the dreary drip of 
dilatory delegation” against the 
sound of new battle craft sliding 
down the ways? 

Norman Davis, head of the Amer- 
ican disarmament delegation, has 
been talking with British and Jap- 
anese Officials, the latter _ still 
awaiting “instructions” from To- 
kio, on the prospects for extending 
and enlarging the restrictions laid 


e239 ' down by the Washington and Lon- 
s¢\VO USE TO SCOLD .. .”—The | don treaties. The conversations are 
German crisis is being | preliminary to the conference pre- 


brought on, not only by the relent- 
less pressure of the domestic eco- 
nomic situation, but also by the 
pressure of foreign reaction, which 
in turn has its effect on home 
events. The Reich has provoked 
boycotts against her goods by na- 
tionalistic policies, particularly the 
anti-Semitic campaign. The recent 
moratorium on foreign obligations, 
especially on the sacred Dawes and 
Young loans, has stirred up more 
hard feeling and has caused plans 
for retaliation to be formulated 
against the Reich. Already suffer- 
ing because of a deficient export 
trade, disgruntled creditors, by. | 
placing embargoes on Reich goods, 
are preparing to see that Germany 
suffers further. 

The United States, through Sec- 
retary Hull, on June 18, protested 


sumably to be held in Tokio in 1935 
for furthering the work in naval lim- 
itation begun at Washington in 1922 
and continued at London in 1930. 
But so far the conferees have not 
even dared to agree that the con- 
ference should be held next year. 
They fear it might turn out to be a 
rearmament instead of a disarma- 
ment conference. 

The preliminary discussions at 
London have served only to deepen 
the fog of pessimism that hangs 
over the entire subject of disarma- 
ment. 


x 

6¢6\\] EM, NEM, SOHA.”—On June 23 

falls the twentieth anniver- 
Sary of the murder of the Austrian 
Archduke at Sarajevo. As that in- 
cident precipitated a world crisis, 
drawing nations into a vertex of de- 
struction because they were bound 
to one another by all manner of al- 
liances, it is interesting to note the 
. tangled situation in which Europe 
finds herself today. 

France’s efforts, at the present 
moment through her roving For- 
eign Minister, Louis Barthou, to 
hedge Germany about by alliances 
with Russia, Poland, and the Little 
Entente (Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo- 
Slavia, and Rumania), is strangely 
reminiscent of the pre-war Triple 
Entente. On June 21, Barthouw 
pledged to the Rumanian Parlia- 
ment the power of France to resist 
any revision of that nation’s bound- 
aries. The Rumanian Foreign Min- 
ister pledged Rumania’s strength to 
resist any change in her borders, 
with the Hungarian revisionist cry 
“Nem, Nem, Soha” No, 
Never”), 

Germany’s desire to link Austria 
with herself, and the Reich Chan- 
cellor’s recent visit to the Premier 
of Italy, recall the pre-war Triple 
Alliance. 


J] [NITED STATES GOES TO GEN- 
EVA.—The International Labo: 


C1 I will pay $1 when billed. 


Washington an invitation to send a 
representative to that body. Before 
Congress adjourned, it gave the 
President a mandate to accept such 
an invitation. 


Rural Schools’ Need | 
Of Reading Material 


| Children’s Books Scarce; Li- 


| brary Facilities Inadequate 


_ poor. 


Hjamax Schacht, president | 


News REEL 
Rural schools of America are library | 


After a nation-wide study of li- 
brary practices in such schools, the Fed- 
eral Office of Education comes to this | 
conclusion, emphasizing the need for more | 
‘suitable books for children in the lower | 


elementary grades. 
Recreational reading, 


| 
| 


classrooms. 


_ One encouraging factor in the library | 
situation in the rural communities was 
reported. A large number of State and 
local school library surveys are being made 
in the endeavor to provide better library | 
facilities for the 40,000,000 persons in this 


| country who are without such service. 


an | 
practice in many larger schools, is chiefly | 
notable for its absence in rural schools. | 
Few periodicals and books dealing with 
current topics were found in the — 


| 
|* March « 


of the 


Alphabetic 


| 
| * Groups « 
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PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


Adjustment Ad- 
Prepared to as- 


A A AWAsricultural 


ministration. 


keting. Assigned quotas of cotton to 
States and counties of cotton belt. Be- 
gan to consider effect on price-raising 
programs if new factors are added to 
farm costs in determining “parity.” 
Drought problem eased somewhat by 
more rains. Sent many of Officials into 
the field to explain program more fully 
to farmers. 


CCC—Civilian 


ment of 100,000 men after July 1 to re- 
place men who have left to take other 


expiration of the enrollment period end- 
ing June 30. 


Feder! Deposit Insurance. 

Corporation. Last week began 
to view its work in the insurance of 
deposits as the forerunner of a more 
completely coordinated Federal banking 
system. Officials were pointing out that 
the work of the FDIC really calls for 
wider Federal supervision over State 
banks, which now are only indirectly 
under Federal supervision. 


FER A-Federal 


Emergency Relief 


Administration. Second de- 
ficiency appropriations act provides 
$525,000,000 for drought relief and 


grants President the right to transfer 
$500,000,000 of unobligated RFC and 
PWA balances for relief purposes. Re- 
lief Administrator Hopkins estimates 
less than 4,000,000 persons now on re- 
lief, including 300,000 in drought areas. 
Relief costs holding at present level, 
except for rise in drought section. Re- 
port for 141 cities and urban counties 
during May shows number of persons 
receiving relief decreased less than one- 
half of 1 per cent between April and 
May and expenditures increased 12 per 
cent. Grants made as follows: Maine, 
$334,446; Delaware, $50,000;. Texas, 
$500,000; Missouri, $50,000; Minnesota, 
$2,491,565; New Mexico, $300,561; Idaho, 
$50,000; Hawaii, $300,000. Started mov- 
ing families on submarginal farms in 
drought section to better farms. 


FS RC—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 

poration. Issued orders for 
first shipments of cattle from drought 
sections into the South where they will 
be fattened before being sent to process- 
ing plants. Tentative contracts to pur- 
chase and process 101,000 hogs let to il 
packing firms. Contracts signed with 
five companies to obtain 883,242 pounds 
of “red top” grass seed to be p.anted 
on work projects by the needy unenm- 
ployed. 


HOLC Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion. A total of 306.887 in- 
dividual homes throughout the country 
have been refinanced by the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation thus far, marking 
the first full year since the passage of 
the HOLC. Bonds and cash amounting 
to $923,000,000 have been advanced to 
mortgagees, taxing authorities, and 
- other creditors to.save these homes from 
foreclosure or tax sale. 


NR AWNational ‘Recovery Adminis- 

tration. Received endorse- 
ment of leading industrialists, seeming to 
assure permanency, Employers outline 
their creed. Cost of administering codes 
likely to reach big figure. Complaints 
of wage cutting come from the south. 
Cleaners and dyers want to give up all 


Office at Geneva has forwarded to | 


of code. 


PW APublic Works Administration. 

Definite assurance given Ad- 
ministrator Ickes that the President 
will allot PWA the $500,000,000 granted 
for public works, under the deficiency 
appropriation passed by Congress. In 
addition, it appears PWA will receive 
$250,000,000 RFC funds under the terms 
of the deficiency appropriation act. Au- 
thority given for Government survey 
of proposed $172,000,000 Central Valley 
Water and Power Project, in California, 
| with the condition PWA will not allot 
money for the project. Announced 
563 non-Federal allotments totaling 
$158,558,517 will be rescinded unless re- 
cipients take immediate steps to get 
projects under construction. 

Bids received for preliminary work on 
Grand Coulee Dam, in Washington. Ad- 
ministrator Ickes announced he will not 
consider allotting funds to $32,000,000 
block of projects in greater Pittsburgh 
area, proposed by the Alleghany County 
Authority. Achieved reduction of $313,- 
440 in land veluation of the Boulevard 
_ Gardens limited dividend housing cor- 
| poration project in Queens, New York 
_ City. Five more recipients of both 'oans 
and grants changed to grants only of 


30 per cent of cost of labor and materi- © 


als, thus releasing $746.400 for re-allot- 
ment. Contract for a $1,900,000 loan to 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany signed. Signed contract permite 


sume compulsory control of tobacco mar- | 


UNCLE SAM'S 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


Fewer Cigarettes /1933 to establish an increase of more than 
ERE you one of those persons who | million dollars’ worth of business as 
W smomea fewer cigarettes in 1933? The COmMPared to 1931, according to the 1934 
Bureau of the Census estimates a de- | Biennial Census of Manufactures. Horse- 
crease from 121 billion cigarettes in 1931 @’awn shays led the march with a busi- 
to 112 billion in 1933, a drop of 6.8 per |eSS Of more than 3 million dollars. Sod 
‘cent. Wages and cost of materials de- | Perambulators, flower go-carts, and others 
‘clined, whereas the number of wage Of their kind accounted for more than 
earners increased 11.8 per cent. , $790,000. 
x * | 
| Depressed Retailers | Xi | 
| PRELIMINARY reports by the Census of "J‘HE largest irrigation canal in the 
_* American Business show that the com- world, costing $27,000,000, will soon 

bined retail sales in 1933 for eight west- begin to take on actual form. 
‘ern States was just one-half the total of The All-American Canal, one of the 
/ 1929. The number of stores declined only features of the Boulder Canyon project, 
1 per cent, while the proprietors increased Will carry the Colorado River water to the 
6 per cent. Full-time wage earners de- half million acres of the rich Imperial 
clined 37 per cent and part-time workers Valley of California. Awards for the con- 
averaged 14 der cent higher. struction of the first 30 miles were ap- 
x*r* iproved June 23 by Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 

Hold-over Officials tary of the Interior. 

few of tne heads of Federal agencies 
| who were appointed in the last Ad- 
‘ministration have been retained under 
‘the New Deal. One more instance of this 
‘kind was added during the past week |the first year of the PWA showed tlic 
when President Roosevelt reappointed | value of planning for public works, ac- 
Frank R. McNinch, of North Carolina,; cording to the National Planning Board. 
as a member of the Federal Power Com- Of the 739 city planning boards in the 
mission, for a five-year term. Mr. Mc-)| United States, 717 are official agencies. 


- Largest Canal in World 


City Planning Boards 
every State in the Union has 
a city-planning board. The end of 


Ninch, who now is Commission chairman, |“Planning must appeal to the public as | 


originally was appointed a member of the sensible and economical method of 

‘the Commission four years ago by Presi-/|determining the long time guolic worns 
Hoover. | program,” the Board States. 

| 

A Shipping Inquiry | 

questions relating to Govern-— 

ment shipping policy are to be. 

studied this Summer by an Inter-Depart-— 

‘mental Committee in cooperation with. 

‘nationally known shipping authorities. 

This was made known on June 20 by 


World’s Auto Census 
HE face of the globe was further 
freckled last year by almost 3,000,000 
new passenger cars, trucks, and busses. 
The United States, according to the 
epartment of Commerce, accounted for 


| Alleged Monopoly 


' In Ice Cream Cans 


‘Trade Commission Also Cons 
tinues Tire Inquiry 


Most milk, cream and ice cream are 
Shipped in metal cans. Ten companies 
making these cans belong to the Milk & 
Ice Cream Can Institute, a trade asso~- 
ciation, according to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

For alleged conspiracy to suppress com- 
petition and raise prices, the institute ana 
'10 member companies are given until July 
27 to answer a complaint made by the 
Commission. 

Among the charges is that of main- 
taining a “white list” of can buyers who 
‘bought more than five carloads of cans 


‘and were entitled to a special agreed dis- 
count. 


| The Federal Trade Commission refused 
on June 22 to dismiss a complaint against 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. that it has 
discriminated against other distributors by 
selling a special line of tires to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. at special prices. Hearings 
have been going on for weeks, Commis- 
sion investigators moving from one city 
‘to another to hear witnesses. Goodyear 
counsel had filed a petition a few weeks 
ago for dismissal. 


A complaint against the American 
Smelting & Refining Company was dis- 
missed June 23 by the Commission. The 
,concern had been charged with tending 
to create a monopoly through acquisition 
of stock in Federated Metals Corporation, 
Claimed to be a competitor. The com- 
'plaint was filed April 26, 1933. but is dise 
missed by the Commission for lack of 
jurisdiction. 


,types of mountain lakes, or study the 
flora and fauna of the region. The trip 
will be made by motor caravan under a 
cooperative plan. The Federal Govern- 
‘ment gave its sanction but not its finances. 


Holding Up the Works 
S far as the PWA is concerned, 563 
projects, involving a total of $158,558, 
517 are all set, ready to go, and have been 


‘Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper. 
, Without defining the complete scope of 
_the new committee’s studies, the Secretary 
| recommended that it give its consideration 
,to the Administration’s future policy in 
‘the development of a strong merchant 
marine. 


‘approximately 2.000.000 of them. The 


for weeks. However, in many instances 
United Kingdom retained its lead on ’ 


| local controversies and regulations, beyond 
France, Germany, Canada, Soviet Russia Federal control, have blocked constru¢- 
and Italy, although its total of 280,526 is| tion. 

comparatively small against the impres-| The projects are estimated to produce 
‘Sive 1,959,945 total figure of the United 93 million man-hours of direct me 
‘States. Germany more than doubled her | ment, or 20 per cent of the total estimated 


Conservation Corps. | 
Preparations made for enroll- , 


employment or who will leave at the | 


1932 output, as did Soviet Russia. 
_ The crown for the world’s largest ex- 
porter of motor vehicles remained with 


x 

Hopeful Mr. Farley 
PAYING postal service. That's what 
| Postmaster General Farley hopes to;dom took a half size crown for second 
|have for the year 1934. If Uncle Sam’s place. 
‘chief “mail inan” succeeds in this, he, 
will be responsible for making the postal | 
Service self-sustaining for the eighth time 
since 1890. For the fiscal year 1932 there | 
; was a net deficit of $152,248,188. For the 
fiscal year 1933 there was a net deficit of 
$50,683 605. 


A 


Credit for Farmers 
O SUPPLY farmers and stockmen with 
Short-term credit, the Farm Credit 
Administration has arranged to provide 
them with $50,000,000 which they obtain 
‘from cooperative credit associations. 


x ek ® ‘About $35,000.000 of this amount has been 


Water Power Advances 


ers United States is producing more of they need it. By borrowing on this budget 
its electricity by water power. 1933 basis, they cut production costs since in- 
electricity produced by this means reached terest is charged only for the time they 
‘the largest total in history. All types of have each advance. 
electric utility plants, reports the United. 
States Geological Survey, generated 2.7 
per cent more energy last year than in| 
1932. 


Glaciers for the Summer 
| havi not measure a glacier or two this 
Summer? 

As a matter of fact, the High Sierra 
Glacier Expedition will map 23 glaciers 
of the southern Sierra Nevada Mountains 
in California. And if you don’t like 
glaciers you can have your choice of work- 
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direct employment that will be produced 
by the non-Federal phase of the public 
| works program. 


| Federal Air Agency 

| RECHRISTENED, with a name more in 
; character with its colorful, romantie, 
and vitally important functions. that 
branch of the Federal Government which 
used to be known by the prosaic title of 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, will, after July 1, be called the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Contributions by this unit of the Gov- 
ernment to the progress of air transpor- 
tation in America include the establish- 
‘ment of nearly 20,000 miles of Federally 
lighted and radio equipped airways. 

Among its promotional activities the 
newest has to do with the development 
of a low-priced, volume-produced, easily 
operated airplane for general public use. 
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Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightful 
Comfort —~Health Baths — 
Dancing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—A merican 
and European Plan— 
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poration. Prepared to take up 
_ two new burdens laid on it during the 
_ final days of Congress, direct loans to 
industry and increased aid to depositors 
in closed banks. Rules to zoven ihese 
activities were being drawn up. This 
work is expected to eclipse the former 
functions of the RFC, which in recent 
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Food for Thought 
In What Labels 


Tell Purchasers 


Uncle Sam Spurs Efforts to 
Protect the Public From 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


New Dealers and Their Telephones—Worms Without 
Effort—A Whiter White House 


False Claims on Edibles | 
As Well as Drugs 


UYERS of toods and drugs, who read 

the labels and the advertising put 

out by makers’ and scllers of these com- 

modities. have two Government agencies 

monitoring such claims—ihe Federal 

Trade Commission and the Food and Drus 
Administration 

Checking up ou iabels ana adverusing. 
ihese agencies for a score or more of 
years have been calling on the carpet those 
companies which go too far in trving [to 
persuade the public to buy their Wares. 

Of a rather routine nature. this work 
has nardly scratched the surtace oi un- 
fair and ialse sales puffery. 

Trage Commission Acts 

But in recen. moniis. two developmenis 
inside Uncle Sam's executive system have 
reacied to the benefit of buyers 

Developmen: No. !-—-The Trade Com- 
mission. as regulaior of trade practice 
methods :n ihe business life of the Na- 
tion, nas had ihree new members ‘oul Oo} 
five) im ihe last half yvear or so. They 
soon iound thai many cases involving | 
complaints against false or unfair adver-- 
tising were getting dusty in the files. 

So the new broom swept clean. the dust 
has vanished from flocks of idle docu- 
ments and the red tape of government: 
procedure was started unwinding. 

To Scan Radio Puffs 

Developmen! No. 2--The Commission 
had an inspiration not many Weeks azo. 
It decided to make radio stations file 
with it copies of all commercial “plugs” 
used on radio programs. 

This latter action is expected to bring 
a cleaning up of advertising claims U’ans- 
mitted into the Nation's loudspeakers. 
Behind this expectation is the beliei oi 
Federal officials that a few advertisers. 
whose vivid claims have been thrown out 
of newspapers and magazines. are find- 
ing in some radio stations a safe way of 
spreading their message. 

A third angle of Federal protection for 
buyers rests in a belief that the Food and 
Drug Administration. 
cause its food and drug bill was lost in 
Congress, has redoubled its 
against misbranding and false labeling. 

Enforcing Present Law 

Vigorously Genied by F&DA is the ex- 
istence of any such a whipping up of its 
enforcement. Business as usual. it re- 
plies. The tood and drug bill and its 
slashing penalties were endorsed by F&DA. 
but it has the old food and drug law to 
entorce and is doing it as alwayvs—no 
more. no less. 2 

The Trade Commission also “‘shushes’ 
an\ sugeestion that it is working 
harder because the food and drug bull 
failed to pass the embryo stage, but points 
out that it merely has put on the ac- 
eelerator all along the line. 


The Dog-hite Menace 4 


To Citv Residents 


Outranks Contagious Diseases 
As Health Hazard in New York 


CITY life is hazardous enough, with 

taxis and other urban dangers, with- 
out having to put up with the danger of 
being bitten by a dog. 

And so John L. Rice. Health Commis- 
sioner of .New York. has decided that 
New York's 350.000 dogs must be muzzled 
when they are taken out in public. An 
ordinance to that effect is already on the 
city statutes but he declares it will be 
more strongly enforced in the future. 

Approximately 7,000 persons in New 
York City have been bitien by dogs thus 
far this vear. This is an increase of 1,664 
over the same period in 1931. 

Commissioner Rice says the “dog bite 


menace in New York outranks that ol! 
diphtheria, scarlet fever. or even tuber- 
culosis.” 


“Probably no one loves the dog more 
than myself.” says the Commissioner. “but 
I have always held that it is cruel to keep 
dogs in large cities. 

“It has been estimated that we have 
approximately 350,000 dogs in this city and 
each of these animals is a potential health 
hazard. Thanks to our rigid supervision 
of all cases of dog bite. we have not had 
one death here from rabies since 1930." 


Holiday Makers Warned 
Against the Wood Tick 


ACATIONIOTS should be careful 
avoid the bite of wood ticks. 
been found that these parasites mav 
transmit tularemia to humans 
Although the ticks are likely to attach 
themselves to persons who pass through 


LO 
Tt has 


the shrubbery in which thev are found, 


they may be kept from doing any damage 
if they are removed before they have had 
a ehance to burrow under the skin. 

The Minnesota State Medical Associa- 
tion Suggests that evervone who spends 
his vacation in tick-infested countrv 
should make it a rule to examine his 
clothing and personal belongines once 
day. 


WHY A STORAGE EGG LACKS 
THE TASTE OF A FRESH EGG 


Federal Scientists Say It Deteriorates Because It Digests 


Itself | 


‘HE secret of why storage eggs compare 

unfavorably with fresh eggs has been 
revealed at last. Scientists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have found that 
an egg deteriorates in storage because it is 
digesting itself. 

For years food chemists have suspected 
that trypsin, one of the enzymes present 
in the pancreatic juice of the human body, 
was present in egg white. Recent ex- 
periments have shown the existence of 
this enzyme in egg white 

In the human body the function of tryp- 
sin is to diges: proiein foods. Presumably 
that is what it do@s-in the egg white. 
By this action it is believed to be re- 
Sponsible for two of the changes which 
take place in eggs under storage—a weak- 
ening of the membrane around the volk. 
causing it to break more easily. and an 
increase in the amount of thin white. 


disappointed be-' 


campaign 


one of the largest in existence. while 
the white Tayras which, as who 
doesn’t Know. are musteline mam- 
mals related to the grison, appear to 
be the only ones in this country. If 


with artificial bark till it looks like 
new. The White House with high 
ceilings, cross ventilation. and that 
expanse of grounds. is among the 
coolest spots in Washington during 


jts becoming as hard to get a New 

Dealer’s phone number as a 
Hollywood star’s. and for much the 
same reason: too many people want 
it. Those enjoying unlisted num- 


bers include Frances Perkins. Sec- Summer. During Winter. too. the Governmeni had dumped a 
retary of Labor: Henrv Morgenthau. e 67 mountain of dollar bills in the mid- 
Secretary of the Treasury: Secre- NTO this cool White House the § dle of the Zoo. enthusiastic Dr. 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes Chilean Minister. Don Emilio Mann would have been no more 


pleased: for anyone. by and large. 
might acquire a dollar bill. while 
hardly anyone can acquire a Tayra. 

The white Tavras. however, were 
not so enthusiastic. These black- 
faced. furry creatures looking a lit- 
tle like raccoons, with long, bushy 
tails. were sent to Washington by 
William LaVarre of the Brazilian- 
Guiana expedition. They arrived 
on practically the warmest day of 
the season and. wiping the perspira- 
tion from their fuzzy foreheads. 
they intimated that home was never 


Vello Edwards. was summoned one 
day last week by President Roose- 
velt. The President gave him, for 
the University of Santiago in Chile, 
a copy of a book written by one ot 
the President’s ancestors and pub- 
lished at Boston in 1817. The book 
was “A Narrative of Voyages and 
Travels in the Northern and South- 
ern Hemispheres” and the ancestor 
was Amasa Delano. A branch of the 
Delano family, settling in Chile 
more than a century ago. has de- 
scendants it. Santiago today. 


and Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins. But 
the White House phone is stil] in 
the book. 

T IS the open season on college 

cegrees for Government officials. , 
The President received one from 
Yale last week. and Cordell Hull. 
Secrevary of State. received one trom 
Williams. 

Probably no Washimegton official 
has more honorary degrees than the 
present Secretary of State. He re- 


ceived five between June 1 ana June Gas te we. | us. 

19, from Williams. the University of ome 

Notre Dame. Columbia. George liam M. Mann, Director of the | ()NE of our better Known Congress- 
Zoo, which is an annex of the men. who likes sport more than 


Washington, and William and Mary. 
In e€ach case he received an LL.D. 
and the gown with the doctor's hood 


Smithsonian Institution. Within two 
days Dr. Mann added to his lively 


exertion, has invested in an electric 
worm digger. Seems you just shove 


that goes with it. the hood lined Collection two white Tayras and a _— this implement into the ground and 
with the colors of the college. Komodu dragon. the worms come wiggling to the sur- 
At the Staie Department it was A Komodu dragon. which comes face. The Congressman says when 


from the Island of Komodu. Dr. 
Mann explained. is a giant lizard. 


he goes fishing. he goes to fish and 
not to work. 


said that nobody knew just what ihe 
Secretary intended to do with the 
diplomas. The robes might come in 


perimental animals to the fact that they 


Making Life Longer —_High Suicide Rate Noted =When Taking a 


Among Whites in Alaska 
LMOST four times as many suicides 
Secret of Longevity in Feeding, — take place among the white popu- 

Scientist S a ‘lation of Alaska as occur among the popu- 
sc1enust Says lation of continental United States. 

The fountain of youth, for which Ponce, The average rate among whites 
de Leon and his followers quested through | Alaska is 52 per 100.000 while there 


By Control of Diet 


in 
are 


the Florida wilderness, may be discovered | 14 suicides per 100.000 population in the 
for the human race by learning the rela- | United States proper. F. S. Fellows, Di- 
tion of diet to health. | rector of the Alaska Medical Service, ex- 


In the laboratory of Professor C. M. Mc- plains the high rate as follows: 
Cay of the New York State College of | “Many white men come to Alaska with 


Agriculture it has been found possible to|the idea of making a fortune, and as 


increase the span of life of white rats 10 failure is more usual than success, a 
twice that of rats living under normal Sreat many of them resori to suicide as 
conditions. The oldest of the rats in the, (he easiest way out of their plight.” 


croup used in the experiment has attained | 
an age Which is equal to 140 vears In a 
human being. 


Among the natives. the suicide rate is 15 
per 100.000. 


Swim 
Safeguard Your Ears 


sERIOUS ear 


troubles may accompany 

the swimming season. 
The Minnesota State Medical Associa- 
tion warns swimmers to be careful not 
to “snuffle’ water into their postnasal 
passages il thev wish to avoid infections. 
Persons suffering from colds or similar 
ailments should keep their heads out of 
the water. 

Irritation from excessive swimming may 
be an accessory cause to the growth of 
boils in the outer canals of the ears, also 
a Warning for the swimmer to keep his 
head out of water until they are healed. 

Persons who go swimming when they 
have a serious cold, nasal sinus infection. 
or infected tonsils and adenoids run the 
greatest risk of ear infections. according 
to the association. 


‘Professor McCay attributes his success | 


increasing the longevity of the e€x-— 
were underfed during the first two years 
of their lives. 

Thus tar most of the intormation re- 
carding the relation of food to long lii¢e 
is available for other mammals rather 
than for man. All animals grow. pass 
through an active middle life. and a final 
stage of old age similar to that of hu- 
mans. 


Since the life of other mammals is gen- 
erallv shorter than human life, the am-.— 
mals can be studied through the different | 
periods of their existence in cages and 
laboratories where controlied feeding is 
possible. 

The longevity of animals varies greatly 
according to the species. Age which in- 
dividual animals will reach, says Professor | 
McCay, is determined by their living con-— 
ditions and their inheritance. Thus a 
turtle can live 100 times as long as a. 
rat. 

The inheritance factor is extremely im- 
portant in determining the length of life. 
The child whose parents and grandparents 
lived to ripe old age has a far better ’ 
chance of doing the same than the child 


Tissue regrowth 


proved by actual 


tests on Zonite antiseptic 


Actual laboratory teste upon tissue cultures have 
demonstrated that Zonite. in the dilutions used in 
practice, has the property of stimulating tissue growth. 
The product is hypertonic and tends to hasten healing. 
Furthermore, Zonite is a safe antiseptic. In its working 
dilutions it is non-irritating and non-caustic, and it 
does not coagulate albumin. Its recommended dilu- 

tions provide ample reserve strength. | 


ZONITEK PROD'TCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 


¥ 


who comes from parents who die young. 


up the practice of law and becomes 
a judge. 
| 
\ OU can't have everything. . Here 
the postal employes have a 
glorious new building and the finest 
sunburn in the District. By and by, 
come Michaelmas or _ snowfall, 
Venetian blinds will be installed in 
those blazing tiers of windows but 
in the meantime the employes are 
covering the panes with typewriter 
paper. Even Posimaster General 
Farley and his staff are getting that 

seashore complexion. 

T MUST have been a New England 
housewife—-or maybe the precept 
and example of Abigail Adams-- 
that instructed somebody in what 
to do about Government window 
cultains after the Government goes 
home for the night. In every Fed- 
eral office window the blinds after 
nightfall are pulled down precisely 
half way. By contrast, the paper- 
pasted windows of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley’s new building have a 
wild but attractively individual look. 
’ The look will last all Summer from 


handy if the Secretary again takes | 


present indications because the 

Venetian blind installers haven't 

even started installing vet. 


]. E. MEANEY, manager of the Sen- 
“ate restaurant. where the Mem- 
bers of that Legislative Branch have 


been wont to clamor for bakeu 
beans—-and no wonder. for Mr 
Meaney is a_ Bostonian— has 


summed up the financial status of 
that eating place. On March lz, 
1933. the restaurant had a deficit 
of $1.540. On May 31. 1934. it hada 
food profit of $20.371 and a cigar 
profit of $1.564. or a combined profit 
of $21.936. Yes. and cash on hana 
to the tune of $21.711.' Prosperity. 
according to Mr. Meaney, is already 


cornered, 
\\ HILE the White House prepares 
to receive its $5.382 worth ol 
fresh white paint, the lawii ta'’es iis 
place as one of the finest stretches 
of grass in the country. Smooth as 
emerald velvet. it is a grateful sigh! 
beneath enormous overarching 
trees—the tree that. was struck by 
lightning having been patched up 


National Distillers and its subsidiaries. 


Fish Taste the Better 
Quicker They Are Cooked 


Tas is the season when the amateur 
fishermen are most active in doing 
their bit not only for sport but for their 
larders 

The United States Bureau of Home 
Economics offers this advice: If the best 
flavor of the fish is to be retained. cook 
the fish as soon as possible after it 
caught. 

Nutritionists recommend plenty of fish 
in the diet. of both the fresh-water and 
salt-water Varieties. Fish is an excellent 
and economical protein food. says the 
Bureau of Home Economics. and a rich 
source of phosphorus. 


a stock? 


tc 


in age from 12 to 13 years. 


The search for trypsin in egg white | 
was hindered by the presence of a sub- | 
stance which inhibits further action of. 
the enzyme. Consequently tests of mixed. 
thick and thin egg white have failed to’ 
Show the presence of trypsin. It was 
necessary to separate the two kinds of 
egg white before trvpsin was found in the 
thick white. 

The investigators checked their conclu- 
sions by punching @ small hole in a fresh 
Ceg und injecting trypsin into the thick 
White with « hypodermic needle. Within 
« few hours. tresh eges so treated took 
on the characteristics of eggs which had 
been stored for several months. 

Now that the cause of the change in 


warn you. 


Storage eggs is known. investigators are | 
working to find a remedy 
. put info use commercially. 


which may be | 


is a limited supply of pre- prohibition rye and bourbon 


still remaining in the nation’s warehouses. 


Several of the most famous brands of these whiskies belong to 


When this diminishing supply of rare old whiskey is exhausted, 
you will never see any more, as the government customarily 
insists that whi-key be withdrawn at the end of 8 years from 
barrels and bottled for purposes of revenue. 


You might. however, reasonably ask — won't this supply last 
some time? Is there any immediate need for haste in acquiring 


It is not our purpose to sound a selfish alarm. You will always 
be able to get good whiskies—there is a good supply of aged-in- 
the-wood and bottled in bond four-year-old ryes and bourbons 
coming along. These will be available under the same brand 
names mentioned here. On the other hand, facts, based on sales, 
indicate clearly that every single case of this 16- to 18-year-old 
vintage whiskey will be sold within a relatively short time. 


With the return of better times, people of means are again shop- 
ping for character and quality in the liquors thev drink and serve. 


| This explains why our 16-year-old Old Taylor is now completely 
aold out—as are several other venerable National Distillers brands. 


It also explains the swiftly mounting demand for our famous 
pre-probibition bourbons — notably Sunny 
Brook and Old Grand Dad. both from 16 to 18 
years in bond. And for Mount Vernon — our, 
one remaining prohibition-aged rye — ranging 


So if you wait toe long, don't say we didn’t 


PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


IF YOU WANT YOUR SHARE OF THE SLIM SUPPLY 
LEFT OF 16- AND 18-YEAR-OLD PRE-PROBIBITION 
VINTAGE WHISKEY, BETTER ACT RIGHT NOW! 


When liquors of this rare calibre, 
limited in supply, can be bought 
at moderate prices, it is obvious 
that they can't and won't last 
very long. 


The famous brands OLD 
(RAND DAD, SUNNY 
BROOK and MOUNT 
VERNON make up the 
greater part of this special 
limited stock, but also 
there are small quanti 
lies remaining of OLD 
MCBRAYER, ROURBON 
de luxe, BLACK GOLD, 
BLUE GRASS and 


OLD RIPY 


Whiskey so rare as this is 

really “occasion” whiskey — 

not for the everyday cocktail 

or highball, but for the un- 
usual occasion 


— 
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When ‘Payment in Kind’ 
Is Made on Debts . . . . 


Goods and Services, Instead of Cash, 
Sometimes Used to Repay Creditors; 
How They Affect Commerce 


66 in kind” on the war 

debts, or none at all? Is this the 
future of the tangled war debt situa- 
tion? 

At any rate, Secretary of State Hull 
told Great Britain the other day that 
Uncle Sam had never said he would 
not consider a proposal from debtors 
to meet part of their obligations in 
goods and services. The Secretary's 
suggestion has given rise to discussion 
of “paymehts in kind” as one solution 
of the war debt problem. What would 
such payment mean? 

“Payments in kind” hark back vividly 
to the close of the World War and 
German reparations. Under _ the 
treaties of peace, Germany as the loser 
was required to pay money, as well as 
deliver goods and services, to the win- 
ners, the Allies. 

The goods and services thus delivered 
to be credited om the reparations ac- 
count were known as “deliveries in 


kind.” 
For example, the treaties required 
Germany to deliver ships, railway 


equipment, livestock, supplies and other 
movable property to the Allies. While 
turning over to the victors the greater 
part of her merchant fleet, Germany 
was also ordered to build ships at a 
certain rate per year. When, however, 
the Allies began to feel the pinch of 
the post-war shipping depression they 
refused to accept these ship “pay- 
ments.” 


German Experiment 

When Germany began to furnish ani- 
mals, machinery, equipment, tools, 
stone, brick, tile, wood, window glass, 
steel lime cement, furniture and heat- 
ing apparatus, to rehabilitate devas- 
tated regions, certain allied producers 
of these goods objected. Markets which 
they would normally have were being 
taken from them. Therefore, Germany 
was ordered to supply only those things 
not produced in sufficient quantities by 
the Allied industries. 

“Payments in kind” by Germany 
were given an important standing un- 
der the Dawes Plan. More than half 
the payments on reparations were to be 
of this type, chiefly coal. Creditors, 
however, began to realize the competi- 
tion which these products caused for 
home industries. Therefore, under the 
Young Plan the “payments in kind” 
were arranged on a rapidly decreasing 
scale, to be ended in 16 years. 


' Transfer of “Exchange” 


With this brief view of what “pay- 
ments in kind” meant with regard to 
reparations, as a background, what 
would “payments in kind” mean with 
regard to the war debts? 

Obviously they would mean the of- 
fering of goods and services as credits 
on the debts. -To understand some of 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


WHAT is Braille printing? 

* A—Braille process printing, as de- 
fined by the Bureau of Standards, is a 
system of printing for the blind in whicn 
points or dots, raised above the surface 
of the paper, form characters that are 
read by touch. 


+ 

Q.—Do the NRA codes make any 
provision for the safety and health of 
workers in manufacturing industries? 

A.—The codes adopted under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
generally contain provisions requiring 
employers to provide safe and health- 
ful conditions of employment. To as- 
sist the individual code authorities in 
meeting these requirements, a Com- 


Health for NRA Codes was appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor. A list of 
minimum standards for safety and 
health in manufacturing industries has 
been approved by the committee. 

+ + 


Q—How many national parks are 
there in the United States and where 
are they located? 

A—The 22 national parks in the 
United States are: Acadia, Maine; 
Bryce Canyon, Utah; Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, New Mexico; Crater Lake, Ore- 
gon; General Grant, Califronia; Gla- 
cier, Montana; Grand Canyon, Ari- 
zona; Grand Teton, Wyoming; Great 
Smoky Mountains, North Carolina, 
Tennessee; Hawaii National Park, 
Hawaii; Hot Springs, Arkansas; Las- 
sen Volcanic, California; Mesa Verde, 
Colorado; Mount McKinley, Alaska; 
Mount Ranier, Washington; Platt, 
Oklahoma; Rocky Mountain, Colo- 
rado; Sequoia, California; Wind Cave, 
South Dakota; Yellowstone, Wyoming, 


mittee on Standards for Safety and | 


Montana, Idaho; Yosemite, California; 


Zion, Utah. 
+ + 
Q.—Under what authority did the 
President create the Division of Terri- 
tories and Island Possessions in the 
Interior Department? 
A—Such authority is granted the 
President in Section 16 of the Act of 
March 3, 1933, which provides for re- 


organizations within the executive 
branch of the Government. 
+ + 


Q.—What Government departments 
have undersecretaries? 

A.—State, Treasury and Agriculture. 
+ + 


Q.—How many presidents have vis- 
ited the South American countries 
during their term of office? 

A—None. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
will be the first President to visit the 
South American countries during his 
term of office. A good will tour was 
made by Herbert Hoover prior to his 
inauguration. 

+ + 


Q.—Were the centers to care for un- 
employed transients proposed by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion ever established? 

A—yYes. By the end of 1933, 261 
transient centers and 63 transient work 
camps had been established in 40 
States and the District of Columbia, 
and Federal funds to the amount of 
$3,775,555 had been granted to carry 
on the work. 


the implications of this procedure, it is 
necessary first to recall the way in 
which the debt payments are usually 
made—the transfer of exchange system. 

When Great Britain, for example, 
makes a payment on its war debt, it 
must do so in American dollars. The 
British unit of money is the pound. 
Therefore for the British Government 
to pay t’e United States it must buy 
dollars with pounds, that is, transfer 
pounds into dollars. 

The British might pay in gold. That 
is, they would ship gold to the United 
States. But there would not be enough 
gold to make all the payments. 

Transferring pounds into dollars has 
its effect on trade between the United 
States and Great Britain. It is obvious 
that if people in Great Britain sell dol- 
lars to the government for pounds, they 
do not have dollars with which to buy 
goods in the United States. For, as in 
the case of the debts, goods can be 
bought in the United States only with 
dollars. Therefore, the holder of pounds 
can buy only British goods. 


Effect on Domestic Trade 

Now, what would happen if pay- 
ments were made by goods and serv- 
ices? 

Suppose Great Britain were to ship 
certain raw materials not produced in 
any quantity in the United States, such 
as rubber or tin, as debt payments. To 
make a payment in rubber, the British 
azovernment would buy rubber for 
sounds from rubber industries of the 
Empire. Then these industries would 
1ave pounds to spend in Great Britain, 
out not dollars to spend in the United 
States such as they would have were 
they to sell their goods outright to 
American importers. In other words, 
here would probably be some lessening 
of. American exporfs to Great Britain. 

If the particular product shipped 
were one produced in substantial quan- 
tities in the United States, American 
producers would complain of unfair 
competition, such as allied producers 
did with regard to certain types of 
German “payments in kind” on the 
reparations. 

“Payments in kind” also involves the 
subject of price. The creditor and the 
debtor would have to reach an agree- 
ment on the price of the products in- 
volved in the payments. Then the 
American Government, in _ putting 
these goods on the American market 
for sale would have to face price diffi- 


culties the same as any other seller. ° 


Transfer of Territory 

It has been suggeXed that “payments 
in kind” might be made by transfer 
of territories, or goods that do not enter 
into trade. For exampie, Great Brit- 
ain might turn over the Bahamas, or 
Bermuda or some other possession to 
the United States. The latter, how- 
ever, is hardly in the market for more 
territory even should the British do 
such an improbable thing. As for pay- 
ment in goods which do not enter into 
trade, it is highly improbable that the 
United States would be willing to ac- 
cept books, works or art, and the like 
to be credited on the debts account. 


Editor’s Note.—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of mazrimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Educate Our Citizens 
Sir: 

So long as highly organized and well 
financed minorities can so readily effect 
their purposes, the referendum or re- 
call, it seems to me, would only add 
to the confusion and make representa- 
tives less representative. * * * 

We must first educate our people in 


their own responsibilities as citizens. - 


It is the one sure road to permanent 
recovery. 

If I had my way, I would start at 
the bottom and provide means for 
groups of citizens easily to cooperate 
and make responsible citizenship dis- 
tinctly worthwhile. 

If, however, we must start at the top, 
suppose we create a new cabinet officer 
(or Commissioner) a Secretary of Citi- 
zensnip—appointed for 15 years without 
executive authority to remove him. De- 
fine his duty as determining the status 
of the average citizen at all times and 
advising as to the effect of measures 
proposed or enacted thereon. Prohibit 
Jamestown, N. Y. P. W. 

Jamestown. P. W. 


x* 


Where Are Our Leaders? 
Sir: 

In The News of last week, you pub- 
lished a note from me which suggested 
that the state of the public mind in 
America today is not unlike that which 
existed in Italy at the time of Julius 
Caesar. If this be true, then, of course, 
a dictatorship is the only possible re- 
sult. 

We all hope that the American peo- 
ple have not become a spineless people, 
ready for a dictatorship. Surely, they 
should at least have chance to indi- 
cate what they want in 1936. The Re- 
publican Party seems to be bankrupt 
of principles of unselfish leadership, of 
great leadership. The Republican 
Party offers us nothing to which we 
can return in 1936. I am not sure that 
the Democratic Party is in much bet- 
ter case. As an economist, I am con- 
vinced that the Roosevelt regime has 
been that of an affable, well meaning 
man who has been at the mercy of 
every wind of nostrum because he has 
had no convictions other than a vague 
benevolence. I hope I am wrong. 

Surely we need a party to which the 
intellect of America can adhere. 

LLOYD M. CROSGRAVE. 

Muncie, Ind. 


Too Many Boards 


Sir: 

We have too many boards, commis- 
sions, and bureaus in both State and 
National government. One man’s opin- 
ion, in a position which is appointive 
and where he is directly responsible to 
the man who appoints him, is usually 
superior to an adjusted opinion, of a 


“THE YEAS AND 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
Upon Various Topics of the Day » 


board or*commission holding a water- 
tight contract as to tenure of office. 

Have we abolished slavery? I am of 
the opinion slavery is flourishing. Eco- 
nomic slavery. Why should we have 
poverty? If our economic system was 
right we would not have any. Why 
do we have rackets and graft rings? 
Some are getting more money than 
they can use to an advantage legiti- 
mately. They must satisfy their thirst 


- for power by bribing others, then the 


others follow their example, until we 
practically are all grafters. 

If our Government controlled the 
currency issue, and money policy of 
this country, we would not have any 
panics, as they would also control the 
credit. 

E. H. B. ABBETT. 

Rupert, Pa. 


Back to First Principles 


Sir: 

I just read your editorial on the last 
page of your June 4 issue. Your edi- 
torial page is a wonderful page, but 
with the advocacy of a referendum and 
recall, even in the modified form which 
you suggest, I do not agree. 

Our Constitution (Federal) is a com- 
promise to avoid the dangers of too 
pure a democracy on the one hand, and 
the danger of a dictatorship, or near 
dictatorship, on the other hand. One 
is just about as dangerous as the other. 
The present Congress has given power 
to the President which almost makes 
him a dictator. That is bad because 
it makes our Government almost a de- 
spotism. It is only natural that you 
should try to find some way to avoid 
that danger but the referendum and 
recall are equally dangerous. 


Our Government is a representative 
form originally. We have wandered 
away from that principle in certain re- 
spects and in every instance we have 
suffered and still suffer from that de- 
parture. Our President should be 
elected by Presidential Electors who are 
representatives of the people. * * * 


Our Constitution provided for the 
election of Unite@ States Senators by 
the legislatures of the States. * * * We 
changed that by electing Senators by 
popular vote. Since that time our 
Senate has just as large a percentage 
of demagogues as the House. 

Many of the States instituted the 
primary election law and the quality of 
candidates for office is not as high as 
under the convention system. Several 
States have frankly adopted the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall and in 
every instance those States have suf- 


fered. 


With the experience of the States and 
the Nation in departing from the repre- 
sentative form of government to the 
democratic form of government we can- 
not help but learn from that experi- 
enee. For those reasons I do not agree 
with the suggestion made in your edi- 
* 


The dangers incident to the dicta- 


torship or near dictatorship, which is 
evidently the condftion which prompted 
your editorial, can be remedied by Con- 
gress and should be remedied by Con- 
gress and, no doubt, will be remedied 


by Congress, and the condition as it is, 
abused as it has been during this last 
administration is not as dangerous as 
the other condition which would go too 
far toward a democracy by adopting 
the modified form of referendum and 
recall which your editorial recommends. 
F. E. McCURDY. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
2 2. 


Wouldn’t Change Party Name 
Sir: 

My views on what the Administra- 
tion is doing is somewhat expressed 
by a remark made by my grandson. 
That I must not worry too much about 
the things that his grandchildren will 
have to worry about. 


Your paper I like very much. I con- 
sider Mr. Lawrence one of the fore- 
most thinkers of his time. And have 
disagreed with him only in one in- 
stance: The advocating of a change 
in the name of the Republican Party. 
I like the name “Republican” as that 
is the name of the kind of govern- 
ment that the Constitution says shall 
be guaranteed to this Union. Besides I 
feel that changing the name would be 
a repudiation of the policies of our 
revered Lincoln. 

A. L, R. 

Colorado. 


Spending of Billions 
Sir: 


For several weeks I have read your 
paper with considerable care. I think 
you try to be fair. What puzzles me 
is how you with means at hand for 
obtaining accurate information, can 
stand for the spirit of the present ad- 
ministration—for the deception, the 
strategies, the misleading words and 
actions, for its support of such men as 
Farley and Tugwell, Moley, and many 
other. Not even Tammany Hall, in my 
opinion, was more contemptible than 
the present administration at Wash- 
ington. 

Is it any less honest to spend billions 
of money through Federal channels 
under the guise of “emergencies” but 
in reality to assure votes, than it was 
to spend millions of municipal money 
for the same purpose? In both cases 
the money came out of the taxpayers 
pockets. 

Naturally many a poor office worker 
and many a poor Congressman dares 
not risk the loss of his job just now. 
Probably Tugwell and some others of 
his ilk in this administration wish to 
retain their jobs. It is interesting to 
try experiments with other peoples’ 
money, especially when a radical is try- 
ing it with largely capitalist money. 
But what of the man who put them 
where they are? What of the man 
who upholds them? 

It is one thing to lose confidence 
because times are bad; it is. quite 
another to lose confidence because a 
man in high office has, through the 
power delegated to him, repudiated a 
government’s pledge. It may take a 
long time for the people to recover 
from the poverty of the depression; but 
it will take a longer time for the United 


States to recover from the New Deal. . 


And do not forget that whatever 


bookkeeping device. 


‘fers 


Federal ‘Fiscal Year’; 
Why It Ends June 30... . 


It’s Almost New Year’s Eve for the Gov- 
ernment—The Reasons for Adoption of 


New “Twin Budget” 


ITHIN another week the United 

States Treasur; will close its “‘fis- 
cal year,” a bookkeeping ceremony 
which takes place every June 30 amid 
words like “budget”, “expenditures”, 
“receipts”, and “deficit.” 

The “fiscal year” itself is merely a 
It is the period at 
the end of which receipts and expendi- 
tures are totalled, a balance sheet 
Struck off and a new set of accounts 
started. The word “fiscal” means fi- 
nancial, and the term fiscal year jusi 
differentiates the financial year from 
the calendar year. 

The Federal fiscal year means the 
12 months between July and the sub- 
sequent June 30. For the bookkeep- 
ing department of the Government, 
July 1 is New Year’s Day. On that 
day a new set of records are started, 
which will run through the next June 
30. On this day all the accounts will 
be totalled and the year declared 
closed. 

Arbitrary Year 

There is little reason why the fis- 
cal year should not coincide with the 
calendar year or why it should run 
from July 1 to June 30. Other govern- 
ments do not follow this procedure 
of the American Treasury. The 
French recently, after running from 
July 1 to June 30, decided to switch 
over to a calendar year basis and 
then, changing their minds, switched 
back again. 

Many American corporations run on 
a different fiscal year basis. Some of 
them keep their books on a calendar 
year basis. Some run from April 1 to 
March 31, others run from Oct. 1 to 
Sept. 30. Most fiscal years end with 
one of the quarterly months, March, 
June, or September. This is largely a 
bookkeeping convention. | 


Treasury Balance Sheet 

Technically the word “budget” re- 
fers to the estimate of expenditures 
and receipts which a government or 
anyone else draws up to guide its ac- 
tions. In Government finance, how- 
ever, the word has come to cover also 
the balance sheet which the Treasury 
strikes off to show its actual financial 
condition. Thus the word budget re- 
somewhat ambiguously to the 
estimate of expenditures and_ receipts 
which the President publishes before 
the fiscal year starts and to the final 
checking up of actual expenditures and 
receipts at the end of the year. 

New Style of Budget 

The budget is made up of two grand 
divisions; expenditures, covering all 
outgo; and receipts, covering all in- 
come. If the expenditures exceed the 
receipts there is a deficit. If the re- 
ceipts exceed the expenditures there is 
a@ surplus. 

During the present fiscal year for 


blame may rest on certain members of 
Congress, the real responsibility lies 
on the head that chose un-American 
advisers, that refused to listen to sound 
counsel, and that put self before 
country. 


Guilford, Conn. A VOTER. 
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WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT 


+ 


Chief Commander 
Of the Fleet 


Also As a Diplomat 


Wide World Photo 
ADMIRAL JOSEPH M. REEVES 


Sailor Who Shines | | 


REAR ADMIRAL RICHARD H. LEIGH 


Wireless Expert 
For the Navy 


| 


Member of Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


CAPTAIN S. C. HOOPER 


BOLON B. TURNER 


distressing is the menace of consequent 


*cuses, as if we were a little ashemed to 


. nations upon the earth—yes, by all 


After 44 years in the navy, climaxes his many 
honors when he takes supreme command 
afloat 


(THE Navy’s ranking fleet officer, the top-man 

among them all out on the Nation’s line 
of defense, is Admiral Joseph Mason Reeves, 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
Fleet. Outranked only by the Chief of Naval 
Operations at Washington, this officer has just 
taken supreme command afloat, succeeding Ad- 
miral David Foote Sellers, now head of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


Admiral Reeves has risen on sheer merit ever 
since that day of his youth on an Illinois farm 
when he decided he would rather master a bat- 
tleship than operate a mowing machine in the 
hayfields. From crack chessplayer at college 
and star back of the Navy football team, he 
has fought every problem in naval tactics, per- 
fected long-range firing, established a fire-con- 
trol system from the fighting tops of ships, and 
brought about other innovations in gunnery. 


On the battleship “Oregon” on the Pacific 
coast when Congress declared war against Spain, 
young Reeves as a lieutenant managed the en- 
_ room on that historic trip of the ship from 

an Francisco Bay, down and around South 
America to join Admiral Sampson's fleet in the 
Caribbean Sea—14,509 miles in 47 days. His 
work helped the “Oregon’s” commander to sink 
the Spariish flagship “Santa Maria” and beach 
another enemy vessel. 


Besides commanding the “Maine,” the “Pitts- 
burgh” and the “North Dakota,” Admiral 
Reeves has been naval attache at Rome, a naval 
aviation observer and navy yard commandant, 
commanded battleship squadrons before assum- 
ing his present post. e is 64 years old and 
has a record of 44 years of service in his chosen 
career. 


Fought the offensive against submarines in the 
World War and now will discuss limitation 
of naval armament 


[7s A long ways from Asia and England but 

Rear Admiral Richard H. Leigh, chairman 
of the General Board of the Navy, has had 
assignments that have carried him all over the 
world. He is now in London taking part in 
the discussions of international strategists at 
American-British “conversations,” as such meet- 
ings are diplomatically called, preliminary to 
the 1935 conference of world powers over limi- 
tation of naval armament. 


Admiral Leigh was born in Batesville, Miss., 
Aug. 12, 1870. He was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1893 and was on the list of 
admirals on 1925. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War he was at the Naval 
War College under instruction. He first served 
on a collier attached to Commodore Schley’s 
squadron and then was transferred to ‘the 
“Princeton” patrolling the coast of Cuba. After 
the war he commanded a vessel on the Asiatic 
station and was highly commended for services 
during the Philippine insurrection. He served 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific fleets. When 
the battleship “Maine” was blown up in the 
harbor of Havana in 1898 he was a member of 
the board that investigated the disaster and laid 

lans for raising the wreck. By 1913 he was 
in command of the “Galveston” on the Asiatic 
Station. Later, in the World War he had 
charge of all submarine chasers in European 
waters. 

Since then Admiral Leigh has been detailed 
at London, at Washington, and at the Naval 
War College. He commanded the battleship 
“Tennessee” and served as Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation in the Department. He had the 
rank of Admiral as commander of the Battle 
Force, United States Fleet, and was comman- 
der in chief, United States Fleet, in 1932, 


Radio was his hobby in youth and he kept 
abreast of its developments for a genera- 
tion of service 


‘TWENTY-SEVEN years ago, a Californian, 

Stanford C. Hooper, who had just become 
an ensign in the Navy, became interested in 
“wireless.” At the outbreak of the World War 
he was in Europe as a radio observer. Today 
he is Director of Naval Communications and 
has just received the honor medal of the Insti- 
tute of radio Engineers, awarded annually for 
distinguished contributions to radio communica- 
tion. 

Captain Hooper was born at Colton, Cal- 
ifornia, in 1884. He was graduated from the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. First experi- 
menting with wireless on the “Yorktown”, he 
cruised later on the battleship “North Dakota” 
on the West coast ,to the China station and 
around South America. In 1911 after seven 
years at sea this officer was detailed as instruc- 
tor in the electrical department at the Naval 
Academy. As the first radio officer of the 
United States Fleet in 1912, he organized the 
operation of this work, “established discipline 
in the air” and planned battle radio installations. 


When the United States entered the World 
War, Capt. Hooper took command of a convoy 


vessel. At other times he has been in charge 
of the radio division of the Navy Department’s 
Bureau of Engineering. He made use of his 
experience abroad in his work of developing 
the naval radio service, assigning frequencies 
and supervising construction of many of the 
Navy’s high power stations. He was at the 


Washington Conference on Limitation of Arm-. 


ament. 

In a cruise to Australia with the Fleet he 
conducted experiments in high frequency radio. 
Captain Cooper was an advisor of the Federal 
Radio Commission in 1927, and has represented 
this country at international radio onferences. 


Arkansas lawyer with long experience in tar 
law joins Federal agency that rules on 
appeals in such matters 


Y EARS of experience in handling revenue 

matters has been crowded into the career of 
Bolon B. Turner of Arkansas, a new member 
of the United States Board of Tax Appeals. He 
has been both government counsel and a law- 
yer in his home State. 


The Board is an independent agency with 16 
members. It functions in the manner of a 
court. It has jurisdiction over appeals from de- 
terminations of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that additional taxes are due the gov- 
ernment in income and estate tax cases. It 
makes its own rules except that on admissions 
of evidence it is governed by the rules of the 
equity courts of the District of Columbia. Either 
the government or the taxpayers may appeal 
from the Board’s decisions to the United States 
Circuit Courts of Appeals or to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 


Born in Arkansas March 13, 1897, Mr. Tur- 
ner was educated there and took his master’s 
degree in law at the George Washinton Uni- 
versity at the national capital. In the World 
War in 1918 he was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant. From 1920 to 1923, he was in the 
income tax unit of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. He assisted in drafting the Revenue Act 
of 1924 and in preparing the regulations under 
that act. He was an attorney for the Board 
of Tax Appeals for two and a half years. 


During half a dozen years’ practice of law in 

Arkansas, Mr. Turner organized the income tax 
division of his State’s Bureau of Revenues and 
supervised drafting of regulations under the 
State income tax. law.. In Washington since 
1933 he has been employed chiefly on revenue 
matters until nominated and confirmed as a 
member of the Board of Tax Appeals. 


_ poration, has said: “Our present troub‘e 


the first time the Treasury has split 
the expenditures category into two 
Subdivisions. The first is to cover “or- 
dinary” expenditures and the second 
to cover “emergency” expenditures. 
The reason behind this device is to 
show, theoretically, the expenditures 
due entirely to the recovery fight as 
differentiated from the expenditures 
which will be a continual and irreduc- 
ible charge for running the regular 
Government establishment. 

In this division of expenditures the 
budget since the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt is unique. Pre- 
viously all expenditures were lumped 
into one category, with the exception 
of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion disburals which were not even 
listed in the budget before the 1934 fis- 
cal year started. 

A detached yet related item of the 
budget is the public debt. “Public debt” 
means merely the indebtedness of the 
Federal Government. It actually exists 
in the form of outstanding Government 
bonds, notes, certificates and bills. 

The debt enters the budget picture as 
sort of a residue. If the budget results 
in a deficit, money must be borrowed 
to make up’for the excess of expendi- 
tures. If the budget results in a sur- 
plus, the surplus is applied to retiring 
a@ part of the outstanding indebtedness, 
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SUBSIDY OF BRAINS 
By DIXON RYAN FOX 
In his inaugural address as the new Presi- 
dent of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
If government is to administer the 
riches of America, the college realizes 
that it may have to appeal for govern- 
ment subvention. What makes this 


government control. Far better than 
direct appropriations to the colleges 
themselves would be the subsidy of the . 
best young brains of the country, dise 
covered by rigid and well-devised com- 
petitive examinations, who then could 
choose which institutions they desired, 
bringing with them each not only the 
traditionai tuition fee but also a gen- 
erous bonus, which would represent the 
private endowment which might rea- 
sonably have been expected had the 
old regime continued. 


FREEDOM OF WOMEN 
By HERBERT E. MILLS 
Professor Emeritis of Economics, Vassar 
College. In an address before Vassar Col- 
lege alumnae at Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 

Beware of losing for womanhood the 
freedom of choosing a career in the 
home, business or professional world. 

In three countries, Germany, Italy 
and Russia, women have been forced 
to extreme changed conditions. In 
Germany, they have reverted to their 
Victorian role, in the home; in Italy, 
they are honored only as the mothers 
of men; in Russia, the home has been 
destroyed and to women are denied 
their heritage of making a home and 
rearing a family. : 

Women have entered every profese 
sion in this country, even those of kide 
naping and bootlegging. Preserve the 
freedom of action which you enjoy. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By DR. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
President Emeritus of Harvard University 
in an address hefore the Harvard Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Cambridge, Mass. 

Now what about our relation to the 
League of Nations? 

We should consult with the League, 
of course—consult with any association 
of nations that discusses matters of in- 
terest to ourselves as well as to the rest 
of the world; and do so fully and 
openly, not clandestinely or with ex- 


be seen in such company. 

- But the question of joining the 
League as a full member may depend 
upon what its future is to be. If it 
shall recover its lost partners and again 
become a convention of almost all the 


méans. But if it is to be a partial body, 
dominated by England, France and 
Italy in contrast with other countries 
whose interests may be divergent, then 
it will resemble former alliances of 
some States against, rather than with, 
the others, and the question assumes 
a different aspect. 


UNDERPRODUCTION OF IDEAS 
By KARL T. COMPTON 


President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology from “Science Makes Jobs,” 
an article in “Today.” 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, director of 
research of the General Motors Cor- 


is not so much overproduction of goods 
as underproduction of new ideas.” I 
would venture a statement in the same 
tenor to the effect that, if one per cent 
of the money which has been lost in 
this depression had been wisely devoted 
to the support of pure and applied 
science during the past twenty years, 
most of that money would never have 
been lost and we would not now have 
the terrific problem of unemployment. 

There is need to heed the words of 
that great human benefactor, Pasteur: 
“What really carries us forward is a 
few scientific discoveries and their ap- 
plications.” 


TO SPEED PROSPERITY 
By HENRY WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture, in an address 
before the Adver*':ing Federation of Amerfe- 

ica, in convention at New York, N. Y 

The advertising people of this coun- 
try nave never believed essentially in 
what you might call the approach of 
the intelligentsia, the approval of the 
brain trust, if you please. 

There is a tremendous job in the 
way of molding human desires. It is 
easily possible that the forces which 
are set in motion at the present time 
can lead us with rather extraordinary 
speed into a prosperity the like of which 
we have never seen. 
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collectable mortgage a new one guaran- | ficials of known experience in their re- 
teed by the Government and dfawing 5! spective fields. As far as possible the fa- 
per cent interest. ‘cilities of existing Government agencies 


What the Various States Are Doing: How Homeowner Can Obtain 


house. How does he get the money ? 
A. He applies to a bank which is a 


County Manager System Spreads '—Aid Under Housing Act — 


Latest Plan for Financing Repairs and Building and for 
The Refinancing of Mortgages 


and is authorized to make these construc- 
| tion loans. After the house is up, he ap- 
plies to a building and loan association or 
_bank to take a mortgage on it. The bank 


before sentence is to be passed upon him 
by the courts in the case just decided. 


Widespread Attempts to Solve Varied Educa- 


Q. Suppose a man wants to build a new. 


member of the Federal Reserve System) 


and present personnel would be used for 
the general work. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
will absorb in its present organization the 


Building and Loan Association insurance 


feature. Local Home Loan Bank agencies, 
already constituted, will furnish the con- 
tact points with the Federal Government 


discount the loan with a National | for organizing the proper performance of 


tional Problems—Dog Racing Laws—More 


Liquor Troubles—Utility Rates 


Selling Florida to Pan America 


JN 
I Governor Dave Sholtz, of Florida, 


PPLICATION of the system of gove rmn- 

ment by managers to county admin- 
istration is under consideration in bota 
New Jersey and Ohio. The New Jersey 
plan would abolish all municipal govern- 
ment, absorbing the cities in a system of 
county administration. 

Ohio, in considering the question of re- 

organization of the administration of local 
government under the county home rule 
amendment to the State constitution, 1S 
deliberating seriously on the adoption of a 
managerial system of county administra- 
ion. 
: A commission on county government 
has beén appointed by Governor George 
White to study and report on a legisla- 
tive program to carry out the constitu- 
tional amendment. Hearings are to be 
held and the Secretary, R. C. Atkinson, of 
the commission, has sent out a question- 
naire on phases of the situation. 

Should there be appointive or elective 
county managers? 
commissions be empowered to appoint ad- 
ministrative officers. These are among 
the questions asked. Other questions put 
are: 

Should county commissioners be author- 


ized to require central purchasing? to de- | 


termine amounts of appropriations for 


operating expenses? and to fix salaries of | 


county officers? 

What administrative offices may be con- 
solidated, such as substituting a finance 
department for the offices of auditor and 
treasurer? and should cities and schools 


be given reresentation in the budget com- 


mission? 
Should county and city health districts 
be. merged and should there be a board 
of health? ; 
Should county prosecutors be appointed 
or elected? Should clerks of courts take 
over the civil duties of sheriffs, and 
should county or State police handle rural 
areas? 
What municipal or township activities 
should be turned over to ceunty offices? 
Municipal government by city man- 
agers is growing in popularity. In the 
last three years 69 cities have been con- 
verted to this type of administration, 
bringing the number of city managers up 
to 629. Three of every four cities adopt- 
ing this form of government have chosen 
men from out of town as city managers. 
The typical city manager has attended 
college and has held one or more public 
positions before receiving appointment as 
city manager, according to the University 
of Chicago. He is married, now 47 years 
of age, and has held down his present 
job for 4 years and nine months. He is 
@ member of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association and of a local civic 
organization. 


Cost of State Government 


‘OST OF STATE GOVERNMENT 
nearly doubled—jumping from $1,310.- 
300,000 to $2,499,000,.000—in the decade 
1923-32. The cost per capita rose ‘from 
$11.75 to $20.02. 

State expenditures have increased more 
rapidly that those of other governments, 
national and local. This is attributed to 
the predominance of highway construc- 
tion and maintenance as an item of State 
expenses. 

Education accounts for the bulk of cur- 
rent expenditures for State government. 
In 1931 $592,000,000 was spent by the 
States for maintenance of institutions of 
higher learning and ‘teachers’ training 
schools and in apportionments to minor 
civil divisions for the support of public 
schools, and including expenditures of 
State education agencies and a compara- 
tively small sum for libraries. State aid 
to local governments for education 
amounted to $393,000,000. 

The figures have been complied by the 
National Industrial Conference Board of 
New York in a survey of State finances. 


A Blow at Communism 


be COMPROMISING resistance” to 
“subversive activities of avowed 
Communists” in California has been 


pledged by Governor Merriam, who suc- 
ceeded to the executive chair after the 
recent death of Governor Rolph. 

Governor Merriam has been studying 
conditions in the Brentwood strike area 
and attending the strike of longshoremen 
at Los Angeles and San Francisco. A 
horde of irresponsible professional agita- 
-e tors, mostly aliens. are denounced by Gov- 
ernor Merriam as public enemies “traf- 
ficking shamelessly in the agonies of these 
stressful times;” “seeking revolution, not 
reform; to make conditions worse, not 
better.” 

He is not opposing the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, union labor is assured. 

Governor Merriam had announced that 
he will designate advisers in sympathy 
with his policies, and has declared that 
no official or employe need fear dismissal 
because of political or personal prejudice. 


Liquor Problems 

| Freers and other alcoholic beverages 

received a legal status, June 19, in 
New Hampshire and Iowa. In New 
Hampshire, while the State-store system 
has not yet been put into operation, the 
possession of liquors purchased in other 
States will violate no law. In Iowa. re- 
tail stores opened in Des Moines and five 
other communities. 

A bill which would restrict breweries to 
Sale of beer only to wholesale liquor 
dealers has been introduced in the Rhode 
Island Legislature. 


Public Utility Rates 

7 an economic emergency justification 

legally for a temporary reduction in 
rates for electric light and power in Utah 
below a limit of fair return and below 
what in normal times would have been 
considered confiscatory and barred by the 
Federal Constitution? That question has 
been taken under advisement by a three- 
judge Federal court sitting in the tenth 
circuit. ‘The case is before the court°on 
petition of the Telluride Power Company 
for a temporary injunction against a 10 
per cent reduction order by the Utah 
public utilities commission. 

Further reductions in rates for electric 
current have been effected in various parts 
the United States. A saving by consumers 
of $45,000 annually is estimated from cuts 
in rates announced by three distributors 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. An 
order of the State Public Service Commis- 
sion reducing the rates of the Interstate 
Power Company will save consumers $5.- 
800 in three Wisconsin counties. A com- 
promise proposal for lower rates has been 


> 


‘Submitted to the commissioners of Miami, 


Should the county | requiring a reduction in electric rates. 


| plans a tour of a dozen Latin-American 
Republics with the idea of selling Florida 
and its products. Governor Sholtz will 


Fla., by the Florida Power an om- 
4 a ‘equip himself with facts, figures, and good 


pany in an attempt to adjust the local | ill instead of samples 
controversy. 

The State Railroad Commission of Flor-|, “I'm going on the serious business of 
has ordered « cut im local telephone | time & 
charges made by the Peninsular Tele- . ' 

Latin 
ing Of $30,000 annually is estimated. The | “* 
Wisconsin public service commission is | 
and practices of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company, with a view to rate reductions. | zuela, British, Dutch and French Guianas, 

The Georgia Public Service Commission Salvador and Mexico 
has granted a delay in its inquiry. 
into the freight rate structure of railroads | 
operating in the State. The Texas Rail-, 
road Commission is complainant in a, “PAY-YOUR-TAXES” DRIVE that 
State court against the Lone Star Gas has swept the country has resulted 
Company to compel it to carry out a rate- in collections of delinquent taxes esti- 
reducing order. The Public Service Com- mated to total $25,000,000 in the past half 
pany of Indiana has accepted the order year, 
of the State Public Service Commission © The slogan was first heard from the 


teachers of Chicago in combating the tax 


“Pay-Your-Taxes” Drive 


A 27 per cent cut in railway rates or-/ strike there that deprived them of their | 


dered by the Georgia Commission was en- | compensation. Hundreds of cities adopted 
joined by the Federal courts. The inquiry|the slogan in campaigns to collect un- 
is expected to result in an order for a cut paid taxes. 

‘somewhat less than this percentage. Columbus, Ohio, raised $4,300,000 of $4.-. 
| One short of 300 communities in Indi-| 600,000 overdue, and more than 2,000 de- 
/ana is affected by the order of the Pub-/linquents engaged to pay as soon as 
lic Service Commission requiring the Pub-| possible. Nearly a million dollars was 
lic Service Company of Indiana to effect | raised by the drive at Newark, N. J., with 
a reduction in rates for electric current delinquents agreeing to pay an additional 
that is expected to save $800,000 to con- | $6,000,000 or about a quarter of the ar- 
sumers annually. rearage under easy payment plans. Tren- 
ton, N. J., collected over a half million in 
a short campaign. 

Houston, Texas; got in more than 20 
per cent of the unpaid 1932 taxes and 

ernor convicted of crime while in of- 30 per cent of those for 1931. Tacoma, 
fice? 'Wash., got nearly two millions. 

William Langer, found guilty of con- 
spiracy while in office, declares he is gov- | j : - 
ernor of North Dakota and will hold on! Two New Municipal Leagues 
until his term expires. Lieutenant Gov. | (I UNICIPAL leagues have just been 
ernor Ole H. Olson has taken the oath as ~"~ formed in Arkansas and South Da- 


Status of Convicted Governor 
Wt is the official status of a gov- 


Langer is automatically removed from | tablished such organizations for the solu- 
office, but he has not filed it. tion of local problems. 

Governor Langer has posted the county; More than 5,000 cities are now enrolled. 
sheriff at the door of his Official quarters The States in which leagues are organized 
with orders to prevent any person frora' are Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
entering without express permission. This | rado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Indi- 
move was taken to prevent a coup d’ etat, ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachu- 
by the forces of Lieutenant Governor Ol- setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
son. | Missouri, Louisiana, Nebraska, New Jer- 
| The courts may be asked to decide Gov- sey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
| ernor Langer’s status. He is a candidate lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
_to succeed himself as the choice of the 
‘primary which will meet June 27, two days Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


A TWO-WEEK TRIP by airplane, 


governor, on the theory that Governor kota. Thirty-two States now have es-. 


gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, 


Savings and Loan Association, one of the | all Building and Loan Associations. 

new institutions created by the bill. | Field inspectors, investigations, and re- 
Q. What Government organizations are | ports, where necessary, would be provided 

the bill help him? to be set up and how will they function? | by local branches of the Home Owners’ 
A. He can go to his mortgage holder; A. Under the plan a Federal housing | Loan Corporation and the Reconstruction 

and have the mortgage refinanced into a administrator will have general supervi- | Finance Corporation under the coordinat- 

20-year guaranteed mortgage provided! sion of a mortgage insurance agency and | ing guidance of the 48 State directors of 

the mortgage does not cover more than!a bureau which would direct and provide | the National Emergency Council. 

70 per cent of the value of his house. insurance for a nation-wide home mod-|_ National Mortgage Associations will be 
Q. Why should the lender be willing ernization movement. Each agency would! Federally chartered, as provided in the 

to do this refinancing? ‘have its own director and a small Wash- : Act, and their operations will be dis- 
A. Because he gets instead of the un-/ington staff of directing and advisory of-| [Continued on Page 14, Column 4.) 


The new housing act, now awaiting; when he is unable to meet it. How does 
President Roosevelt’s signature, is expect- 
ed to bring relief to thousands of home 
owners and to improve the living condi- 
tions of the entire country. Based on a 
new type of Government-business cooper- 
ation, the bill has made many persons 
who wish to benefit from it wonder how 
they may use it. Here are some of the 
questions they are asking, and _ the 
answers: 

Q. A man has been forced by lack of 
money to let repairs on his house slide 
for several years and now needs about 
$350 to put the house in the best shape. 
How does the new bill aid him? 

A. He can go to a local bank, building 
and loan association, or other lending in- 
Stitution and present to it the estimate 
, Of some responsible contractor on the cost 
of the repairs; provided he presents a 
good credit risk, the bank will lend him 
the $350. 
| @Q. Is the loan paid directly to the home 
owner? 

_ A. No, it is paid to the contractor for 
the work. 


Question of Collateral 
| @. Does the home owner have to give 
‘any collateral other than his note for the 
loan? 
| A. Probably not on such a small loan 
as $350. State banking laws, however, 
| affect this question. 
| @. Why is the lending institution wil- 
_ling to make such a loan? 

A. The new law provides that it shall 
be guaranteed by the Government up to 
80 per cent. 

Q. On what schedule is the home own- 
er required to repay the loan? 

A. In monthly installments which are 
to include 5 per cent interest spread over 
from one to five years. 

Q. Suppose he does not repay the guar- 
anteed loan? 

A. The lender can get a court judg- 
/ment against him, and what is not col- 
lected that way the Government under its 
guarantee must pay, up to an 80 per cent 
maximum. 
| Q@. Suppose a man owns a $12.000 home 
, mortgaged for $3,000 and wants to put up 
a $2,000 addition, how can he get the 
/money under the new bill? 
| Mortgage Refinancing 
| A. He applies just as has been explained 
above and gets his loan on the same basis. 
' @Q@. Will his previous mortgage have any 
effect on his application? 

A. This question is up to the discretion 
of the lender. | 

Q. Suppose -the man with this house. 
.and mortgage has his mortgage come due | 


Speedwagon Pioneer. A real truck 
through and through—built for extra 
long life and low cost service. 


Reo Trucks range from % to 4-6 tons, prices from $530 chassis f. o. b. 
Lansing, plus tex. Powered by Reo Gold Crown 6 and @ cyl. Engines 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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~makes everyone feel better 


makes everything taste better 


— does something good for 
tobaccos too... 

. There is Sunshine in your Chester- 

field—plenty of it—the Sunshine 

: Chesterfield tobaccos get from our 

own Southland, the best tobacco’ 

country in the world. 

Even the bright golden color of 
these tobaccos tells you they’re milder 
and taste better—they’re full of the 
pure natural goodness the sun puts 
into them. 

Blend them with the right kinds 

: > . of Turkish and you have Chester- 
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Permanent Good WILLIAM B. BAN KHEAD—GUIDE OF THE HOUSE RULES More Highways 


From Temporary 


Drought Distress 


Lasting Economic Benefits 
As An QOutgrowth of the 
Relief Measures Taken to 
Assist Farmers 


Out of the devastation created in the 
Northwest by the drought there has arisen 
a far-reaching relief program. which is 
not only alleviating present distress but 
may permanently improve the economic 
life of the region. 

With normal rainfall so far this month 
over much of the area and the assurance 
of adequate care through the $525,000. 000 | 
drought relief appropriation by Congress 


optimism has been restored to hundreds | 


of thousands who only a few weeks ago 
looked upon the future with despair. 
Federal Relief Program 

The high lights of the relief program 
include the provision of work relief to the 
farmers whose crops have been destroyed; 
the buying of cattle which cannot be 
maintained in the area under existing 
conditions: the supply of feed and forage 
to maintain enough livestock to enable 
farms to be restocked when conditions re- 
turn to normal: and the removal of several! 
thousand farm families from the mos: 


chronic drought areas to better farming | 


regions. 

Federal Relief Administrator Harry 
Hopkins said during the past week, that 
more than 300. persons are being given 
work relief in the drought area. By 
Winter this total is expected to increase 
50 per cent. a 

Under direction of State reef admin- 
istrations the persons on work relief are 
building dams, working on water projects, 
and constructing roads and schoo! build- 
ings. In South Dakota they are beginning | 
to build houses for the use of the families ' 
which will be moved to new land. ' 

Forty Millions for Drought Relief 

Mr. Hopkins estimates that thus far 
the drought relief program has cost up- 
wards of $40,000.000. This money has 
been taken out of regular relief funds. 

Reports received in Washington indicate | 
that farmers in the drought areas are 


giving their full cooperation to the cattle | 


buying program being carried out by the. 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration | 
These cattle are being taken over by the 


Federal Surplus Relief Corporation which © 


is supervising the processing and distribu- | 


tion of the meat. 


A twofold purpose is being served by 


the program. 
needy families and at the same time en- 
able the AAA to remove surplus cattle. 


IN-Fed Cattle to Be Fattened 


It will furnish meat for . 


A large proportion of the cattle being | 
bought are in such an emaciated condi- | 


tion that the Government has decided it 
would be more economical to ship them to 
areas where they can be fattened than ‘oO 

nd them directly to the processing 
plats. 


Tentative plans have been made to ship > 
§00.000 cattle into the South where they | 


will be grazed until Autumn. The cattle 
will be branded “ERA” and will be shipped 


into areas where the Government can rent | 


suitable pasturage. 


Ten thousand cattle are included in the | 


first shipments, ordered during the pas‘ 
week. These cattle are being sent to Ala- | 
bama, which is expected to provide pasture | 
during the Summer for 75.000 cattle from 
the drought section. 


South to Absorb Surplus Cattle 

This program is separate from the pro-— 
posal to ship dairy cattle out of the, 
drought area. Officials believe that the 
South, where it is estimated 1,000,000 
farmers are without dairy cattle, could 
absorb the surplus dairy cattle in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and other drought States. 

In South Dakota the first steps are being 
taken in'the land rehabilitation program. | 
Mr. Hopkins estimates upwards of 5,000! 
families may be moved from their farms | 
to better land in other parts of the State. | 

He explains that the FERA expects to 
buy the submarginal land for from $1 to! 
$5 an acre in cases where purchase is |, 
necessary. The problem is simplified in| 
South Dakota because the State owns a, 
large amount of good farming land which 
the FERA expects to acquire on reason- 
able terms. 

Families which are moved. Mr. Hopkins 
explains, will in the mapority of cases be 
given leases on new farms with the priv- 
ilege of taking out options to buy. 

Equipment for Farming | 

Maximum equipment which each farmer | 
will get depends on the country to which’: 
he is moved. In the Dakotas new build-. 
ings will be put up and the farmer may 
use them under the same arrangemenis | 
made for the land. 

In connection with this building pro- 
gram, relief officials are formulating plans 
to employ persons on work relief to saw 
lumber out of timber available in the, 
Black Hills. Pre-fabricated materials may 
be manufactured to facilitate the con-. 
struction of new buildings. 

Sufferers Display Courage 

Investigators who have been sent to' 
the drought sections to make a first hand 
study of conditions have prepared a. 


Hopkins. They say that, although condi- . 
tions are extremely bad in some of the 
area, the people are taking their mis- 
fortune in a good spirit and are showing 
every desire to cooperate in the Govern- 
ment program. 

Rainfall thus far this month throughout 
most of the Northwest has been normal | 
or slightly above normal. But despite the | 
beneficial effect of the June rains, there; 
is no chance for a cash crop of wheat in 
much of the drought area and at best 
Officials see little chance for more than | 
a 50 per cent crop of hay. oats. rve. and 
other feed grains. 

The drought situation throughout the 
Northwest has been accentuated by the 
fact that rainfall has been below normal | 
for several years. It will take a lonz: 
period of heavy rainfall to make up for 
the accumulated deficiency. 

Too Much Rain in Southwest 

At the same time that drought condi- | 
tions have existed over a great portion of | 
the country, the Southeast has had too: 
much rain. South Carolina had 58 per 
cent more rainfall than normal during | 
May, and similar conditions existed in| 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and other | 
States of that territory. 

The widespread character of the 
drought is shown by the records for de- 
ficiency in fainfall during the 12 months 
ended with May: Ohio, 11.46 inches, 
Illinois, 14.63, Nebraska, 8.36: North 
Dakota 8.32: and Utah. 5.21 inches. The 
areas most affected, however, are eastern 
Montana. the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, extreme western and 
northwestern Texas, and the eastern parts. 
of the Rocky Mountain States. 
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the later years 
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movements. 
‘them used over 


; Were closely related, some vaguely related, 
and some apparently isolated. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Steered Course of New Legislation, Sponsor of | Cotton Control 


Third One of Family 
To Sit as Member 
Of Congress 


T WAS the ihneis of no little com- 
ment some years ago when the gavels 
of the Senate and House tell with a 
simultaneous bang, each wielded by the 
hand of a Bankhead, Senator and Rep- 
resentative, as father and son of this 
most Congressional family. acted as 
temporary chairmen of the respective 
bodies of which they were members. 
Then to make it even more compli- 
cated, after the elder Bankhead had 
died, another of his sons was elected to 
the Upper House; and not conient with 
this record. a sister, married to another 
Congressman, eave the family a fourth 
member by proxy in the national law- 
making body. 


Never Ceased to heep 
The Common Touch 


William Brockman Bankhead, Repre- 
sentative of the Seventh District of Ala- 
bama since 1916. and subject of our 
consideration at the moment, was born 
in Moscow, Alu., the second son of Cap- 
tain, later Senator, John Hollis Bank- 
head and Tallulah Brockman Bankhead. 
This event occurred a little more than 
a decade after the young capiain had 
returned, from service under the Stars 
and Bars, to his stricken plantation to 
begin life anew with all the handicaps 
that were the heritage of the war be- 
tween the States. 

was in the country schools of his 


father’s neighborhood that young Wil- 
liam received his: early education and 
he is still very proud of the “hill coun- 
try.” And the “hill country” is proud 
enough of him to keep him very soundly 
and comfortably “sot” in Washington as 
custodian of their interests. Although 


he Was temporarily transplanted at an 
early age from the homeland .to his 
father’s official residence in the Na- 
tional Capital he took care never to 
shake the dust of Alabama from his 
feet or relax his loyalty to it. An in- 
cident which illustrates this fact took 


place When he was still a young man. 
He Was on the platiorm when the then 
Speaker of the House, Charles Crisp of 
Georgia, madé an address, extolling Mr. 
Banknéad Sr. before a group of the 
latter’s triends, neighbors and constitu- 
ents. 

The Speaker recalled to the assem- 
blaze the public services of their dis- 
tinguished tellow Alabaman, told of his 
honers and the esteem in which he was 
held by ihe Nation's political leaders. 
He was, of course, roundly cheered. But 
young Bankhead felt .that the tribute 
needed an acdenda. He thanked Mr. 
Crisp for the eulogy and then made 
this cogent postscript: 

“T am proud.” he said. “of- what my 
father has done in a public way, but his 
achievement Im proudest of is that mill- 
race over there.” 

John H. Bankhead had dug that ditch, 
doing « cood piece of amateur engineer- 
ing in the way of turning a stream a 
mile out of its natural course to run a 
community grist mill; dug it with his 
own hands, aided by a few Negro .la- 
borers. and it is said to be a good mill- 
race today. 


THE INDIAN’ S SIGN LANGUAGE; 
ITS RESCUE FROM OBLIVION 


When Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Seort, veteran 
fighter and peacemuker, died in 
Washington a few weeks ago, he left half 
finished a work to which he had devoted 
ot his lite and 
been of inestimable 

American ethnology —a 
dictionary of the 
of the 


Value *to 
compilation of a 
universal sign language 
American Indian. 


Which | 


To complete the work the Smithsonian ‘* 


has brought to Washington 
General Scott's chief informant and 
closest Indian friend—Richard Sander- 


ville, a Blackfoot, 70 years old. 


Perhaps the nearest familiar parallel to. 


‘the Indian sign language can be found 
in the sign language of the deaf—but the 
two are very different in principle. The 
Indian system was not phonetic or gram- 
matical. It was a complex system of ac- 
tion symbols composed of hand and finger 
The North American Indians 
scores of word linguages, some ol 
very limited areas. Some 


had 


An Indian 
seldom knew any spoken language other 
than his own. 

Bui the sign language was a_ system 
of communication. It extended from the 
to the Pacific. Practically all 


Indians learned it in childhood. Inter- 


itribal conferences were conducted in it. 


‘ably much larger. 
‘were turned over to the Bureau of Ameri-. 


This sign language is considered bv eth- 
nologists as one of the most 
systems of communication ever 
by mankind. 

Iu reached its highesi development 
among the Indians of the Great Plains 
area. With these Indians General Scott 
formed his closest contacts, first as foe 
and.later as closest friend and defender. 
He began recording the symbols. He was 
himself proficient in the silent language. 

When General Scott died he left more 
than 2,000 cards, 
tended to contain a word and its sign 
symbol. 
guage Was at least that large and prob- 
But when the cards 


emploved 


can Ethnology of the Smithsonian In- 


“Stitution it was found that many of the 


‘eards contained only 


the English word 


Without its manual symbol. 


Use of the language has declined among 


the Indians themselves almost to the van- 


ishing point. Few of the younger gener- 


ution ot Plains Indians know much 
about. it. 
Mr. Sanderviile is a bovhood contem- 


porary of the Indian heroes of the davs otf 
Plains warfare. He constitutes a remark- 


able bridge between two ages and two 
‘cultures, 


remarkable | 


each of which was in-. 


The vocabulary of the sign lan-| 


“There's one of the fields over there. 
too, where he plowed,” young Bankhead 
added “I remember the good crops ‘he 
used to make. That's what I'm proudest 
of in my father. His moral courage.” 

Thus spake a youth revealing early 
an ability to warm‘ the cockles of the 
constituenht’s heart—an ability to walk 
With the kingpins of party and yet keep 
the common touch, an art which Mr. 
Kipling pointed out was so essential 
“IF 


Early Ambitions As 
Orator and Actor 


From the. “hill country” schools young 
Bankhead went to the State University, 
Where his. natural leadership brought 
him rapidly to the fore. To see this 
Representative’s powerful figure today 
makes it easy to believe that he was an 
athlete. He looks like one, and he also 
locks like an actor. But it was in mole- 
skin and not buskin that he tri- 
umped. He was indeed, a member of 


that now historic team—the University 


of Alabama's first. The latent histrionic 
talent which was to seek outlet several 
times in his career and then come to 
lignt in his offspring. found its early ex- 
pression in debate and declamation. 

The stern prohibitions of the day’ 
which banned the theater by no means 
affected debate and declamation, and 
into these activities went all the energy 
of the man, with the striking appearance 
and the pent-up emotions of the actor. 
He was perpetual class orator; he took 
part in intercollegiate debate and won 
the covered prize on graduation, the 
medal for oratory. 


Meanwhile his father was well along 
the path which. one day, both of his sons 
were to follow. From his temporary 
residence in Washington he sent Wil- 
liam to the law school in Georgetown 
University, the Jesuit school that lies 
on the Capital's outskirts. He soon 
proved that he could win popularity 
surrounded by fellow-students of a dif- 
terent faith, and the boys on the banks 
of the Potomac were glad to elect this 
Staunch Methodist a president of their 
Class. 

All this time he was, of course, ab- 
sorbing the atmosphere of politics but 
apparently it did not, as yet, touch his 
conscious mind, for two whole decades 
passed before he was to run for Con- 
gress on his own. He was admitted to 
the bar in Alabama and immediately 
began practice in the town of Hunts- 
ville. But here again he could not es- 
cape the political environment. His 
partner was a former Representative. 


Law was his career, but there was in 
him an urge that would not down. It 
took him to New York, where it is true. 
the record shows, he practiced law and 
entered actively into Democratic politics. 
But it is whispered that his real pur- 
pose Was to seek u« career before the 
footlights. One can imagine how strong 
must have been the inclination if it 
could lift him out of surroundings and a 
training that looked upon the theater 
as hardly the career of a Christian gen- 
tleman. However that may have been. 
it did not triumph, and it is said that he 
surrendered hopes to tread the boards 
because of what ‘he home folks might 
think of a father in public life, dele- 
gated with the heavy responsibilities of 


executing their will, whose son thus 
lightly left tor such a career the 
straight, hard paths of virtue as they 
knew them. 

But what one generation forbade an- 
other was forced to countenance, and 
a less critical age has learned to flock 
in admiration to a thousand shrines 
where the name of Bankhead is bla- 
zoned in the lights. The father’s buried 
talent was transferred to his daughter, 
the successful actress whose liquid name, 
Tallulah, passed down from the tragie 
heroine of an Indian legend. is known 
from Broadway to London and back and 
is carried on the flickering celluloids 
around the world. 


Ahead of His Time 
In Social Betterment 


William Bankhead returned to Hunts- 
ville. married, and met his first great 
tragedy. His beautiful young wife died, 
' leaving two baby daughters. Imme- 

diately the siricken father, to give his 
| children care. removed to his mother’s 
home in Jasper and here went into 
partnership with his brother. Burying 
himself in his work. he soon helped to 
make Bankhead & Bankhead one 
of the outstanding law firms in the 
State. 

In the course of his duties as a law- 
ver he made one detour into the field 
of industry which created, according to 
his friends, one lasting impression upon 
him and later resulted in the sponsor- 
ship of the piece of legislation of which 
it is said he is most proud. 


The firm of Bankhead & Bankhead 
came into passession of a large coal 
mine and, if we are to judge by the fact 
that it escaped the labor troubles of 
that time. which closed down most of 
its competitors. it was not held in 1ll 
favor by its employes. One thing the 
management did. An arrangement was 
made whereby employes crippled in 
their work were provided with rehabili- 
tation. Later, when the opportunity 
came to him in Congress, Representative 
Bankhead was able to assist in the 
passage of a bill which makes this very 
thing possible on a national scale--pro- 
Vision of care, artificial limbs where nec- 
essary. and vocational training for vic- 
tims, many of whom are thus enabled 
to continue. some sort of gainful occu- 
pation. 


Meanwhile Mr. Bankhead had become 
more and more active in the ranks of 
his party. In New York he had been 
closely associated with William Sulzer, 
one-time Governor of New York State. 
and he had assisted in at least one 
national campaign where his gifts as 
an orator came into good use. 


Upward Climb To 
Legislative Leadership 


In 1900 he became candidate for the 
Alabama State Legislature He was 
elected and held office until 1901. Now 
he was definitely in public lile and, by 
the time he was ready to join his father 


— 


in Washington. he had served four 
vears as City Attorney and Circuit So- 
licitor. 

When William Bankhead iook his 


seat in Congress, the first thing he re- 
ceived as a guide to his career was a 
sound piece of advice from his father, 


— 


Aided Rehabilitation 
Program for Relief 


Of Workers 


and one thai started him up the ladder 
that has brought hin last to the 
top of one of the most powerful and 
important committees, the Rules Com- 
mittee. It was this: Learn the rules! 
No one can hold that position success- 
fully uniess he knows parliamentary law 
and it was upon this law that voung 
Representative Bankhead meditated dav 
and night. Before he rose to the Chair- 


al 


“manship. succeeding the grand old man 


who only recently died in the harness. 
he had worn so long and well. the be- 
loved Edward Fou, Representative 
Bankhead had sat for a long time as 
his superior’s chief aid. 

And during these last hectic days, 
when a stubborn minority, and some- 
times the fringes of a recalcitrant ma- 
jority, threatened indefinitely to delay 
adjournment, the Rules Committee was 
called upon for all its ingenuity in 
keeping open the channel for the flood 
of emergency legislation that had to be 
kept flowing through the legislative mill. 

And one of the most important pieces 
of legislation affecting the South which 
the administration has put through, the 
Cotton Control Bill, was the joint prod- 
uct of the two brothers, one in the 
Senate and one in the House. who have 
thus kept the family of Bankhead 
marching double file through two gen- 
erations in | Congress. 


years ago. 


questioned. 


For Our Restless 
Motoring Public 


Good Roads as a Measure of 
Prosperity and a Means 
Of Taking Up Slack in 


The prosper ity of 


Some one once said. 
a Nation is measured its roads.’ 

That as truc today as it was 1.000 
and recognition of this fact 
was given by President’ Roosevelt in his 
Signing of the Havden-Cartwright Act, 
June 18, authorizing $522.000,000 for high- 
Way construction. 

As civilization progresses the extent and 
variety of the means of transportation 
grow. In America today. approximately 
25.000.000 motor cars and trucks. several 
million horse drawn vehicles. and a small- 
er number of tractors and other high- 
Wav using machines must find roads on 
which to travel. . 

Depression or no depression, the need 
for more and better hoads has never been 
Whenever unemployment has 


1S 


' become a difficult problem—from time im- 


memorial—public works have been re- 
sorted to as a means of providing work 
for the idle, and this work has usually 
taken the form of public highways. The 
famous Roman stone roads were built, in 


| part, to take up the slack in employment 


and at a time when hard surface roads 
were considered an unnecessary luxury. 
Long before the automobile came into be- 
ing the beautiful winding paved high- 
ways of western Europe had been built. 
Paliative for Unemployment 

It was no wonder then that when the 
worst economic dislocation in history dé- 
scended upon the United States. public 
works were immediately utilized for tne 
purpose .reducing unemployment and 
stimulate industrial activity. And high- 
ways—highways 16 teet wide io super 
highways 100 .eet in width—were advo- 
cated as the most necessary contribution 
to the Nation's needs. 

When Senator Wagner ‘Dem.) of New 
York, presided over hearings before the 
Senate during the Hoover Administration 
on public works legislation. various eX- 
perts urged the building of new trans- 
continenial highways traversing Aimerica 
from North to South, and East to West. 
Also visualized was a ribbon of concrete 
extending from Fairbanks. Alaska. to Val- 
paraiso, Chile. 

Passage by Congress during the special 
session under the Roosevelt Administra- 
‘ion of the 3$3,300,000,000 public works bill 
mude $500,000,000 available for State and 
Naiional roads. Under Secretary Ickes, 
the PWA rapidly allocated funds eare 
marked for road purposes. Probably be- 
fore the present vear ends the new roads 


‘will have been practically completed. 


In the session of the 73rd Congress 
just ended, plans for further expansion of 
the Nation’s highway system were enacit- 
ed into law. A sum of $200.000,000. suf- 
ieient to construct 11.000 miles of primaxy 
roads, WaS appropriated, and there was 
authorized ‘funds later to be appropri- 
ated’ an additional $322.000.000 for roads 


which are to be mapped out and surveyed 


matched emergency 


tor future construction. 


50-50 Plan to Be Restored 
Under the provisions of the Act. un- 
grants are to be 
abandoned and the former plan will be 
revived. which requires the States to mect 
the Federal Government half wav in con- 
struction costs. Last year’s PWA fund 
for highway construction was an outrignt 
erant to the States and did not have to be 
matched by them, although of the $390.- 
000,000 expended, $30,000,000 came as 
State contributions. The President warn- 
ed the State Legislaiures convening early 
next year that, to be eligible for full Fed- 
eral aid, they “must continue to use for 
roads at least whatever portion of their 
revenues from gasoline and other taxes 
on motor vehicles is now authorized bv 
law to be expended for highway. purposes.” 

Motor organizations consider this the 
first step of consequence in stopping the 
misappropriation of State highway funds, 
In the past, highway construction funds 
have been diverted for such miscellaneous 
purposes as the propagation of oyster beds 
in Maryland, und the building of sea walls 
in Mississippi, according to a comprehen- 
sive survey Dy the National Highway Users 
Conference. It was estimated that more 
than $100,000.000 of highway funds was 
diverted into other channels. 

Three Billion Dollars for Roads 

The Hayden-Cartwright Act further 
opens the way for the provision of safer 
traffic facilities and an elimination of pe- 
destrian and vehicular traffic hazards. 
Advance surveys will be made looking to 
future highway construction. the 
event of damage by flood or hurricane to 
Federal Aid Highways, repair funds will 
be available. The feasibility of the pro- 
posed Inter-American Highway having 
been established in the first survey, plans 
are now under way to determine actual 
locations for its construction. 

The next three years will see a total of 
three billion dollars spent on the highe- 
Way system Jf this country. This sum in- 
cludes Federal appropriations. contribu- 
tions by States, and an unexpended bal- 
ance of $230,000.000 previously appropri- 
ated but n not spent. 


AN OFF SEASON EXPANSION 
IN INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


Although May is ordinarily a month ol 
lessened industrial employment, this year 
-—one of four of the kind in the last 15 
vears—has been an exception. 

Comparison the Department 


of ol 


Labor figures on employment and pay rol! 


for last month and for April reveals only 
a slight change. a fact which the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Frances Perkins, finds en- 
couraging in view of the usual downward 
trend. Pav rolls declined three-tenths v* 
one per cent and emplovment increased 
one-tenth of one per cent. 
Durable Industries More Active 

A substantial increase in employment 
in the durable goods industries was noted 
in May. The iron and steel, machinery, 
transportation equipment, railroad repair, 
non-ferrous ..1¢tals, lumber, and similar 
industries all showed gains in employ- 
ment. 

Secretary Perkins attributes a substan- 
tial part of this advance to public works 
projects. She estimates that there are 
now more than 500,000 persons employed 
directly on such projects in addition to 
$70,000 people on the work program oO! 
the relief-agencies: 330,000 in the Civillan 
Conservation Corps; nearly 18.000 on con- 
struction projects financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; and near- 
ly 195.000 on State road work. 

The most pronounced declines were in 


‘industries most affected by seasonal fac- 


tors, such as the fertilizer 
Were Shown in 12 out 
ing industries 


industry. Gains 
of 15 non-manufactur- 
surveved by the Depart- 
ment. Private building employed 10 per 
cent more workers in May than in April. 

“As compared with March of 1933,” 
says Miss Perkins, “more than 3.000.000 
workers have been reabsorbed by private 
industry. and the weekly pay roll has been 
increased by more than 388,000,000. 

After losing ground during April, prices 
wt Wholesale turned upward in May. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that a 
gain of five-tenths of one per cent was 
made in comparison with April, bringing 
the index to 73.7 per cent of the 1926 
average. 

Higher Level of Food Prices 

Food prices at the end of May were one 
per cent above the corresponding dates in 
April and were 15.7 per cent above prices 
at the middle of May, 1933. The largest 
rise was in meat prices. 

Prices received by farmers during May 
remained at the same level as in April. 

The Indusirial Conference Board cost 
of living index for May was three-tenths 
of one per cent higher than that for 
April. entirely because of an advance in 
food prices and rents. Clothing prices 
dropped slightly and the cost of sundries 
remained unchanged. 

Compared with May. 1933. living costs 
last month showed a gain of 9 per cent, 
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A Woman’s Voice 
In the Disputes 
Of Labor, Capital 


Secretary Frances Perkins’ 
Part in Softening the Dis- 
agreements Over Work- 
ing Conditions 


THE NRA WEEK 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 


PERMANENT NRA IN SIGHT—INDUSTRY’S NEW CREED—A NEW 
_ INDUSTRIAL ADVISORY BOARD—COST OF THE CODES— 
THE ENFORCEMENT DRIVE 


| FUTURE for NRA after June 16, 1935, 

A soft-spoken, feminine voice, but one ~ OW seems assured. This assurance 
backed by authority, now will be heard in STows from the endorsement given the 
the councils of hard-boiled labor leaders idea of industrial self-government by 
and determined employers present and former members of the In- 

It will take the place of the gruff, com- dustrial Advisory Board. 
manding voice of an outspoken army of-: These individuals represent the leading 
ficer, who delights in talking turkey to employers of the country. Organized 
both sides in the give and take of labor labor previously has expressed its desire 
disputes. for action by Congress making permanent 

General Hugh Johnson, however, be- Many of the provisions of the National 
came a bit too gruff and outspoken. So Recovery Act. Combined. the labor and deeply involved in all important labor 
today Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of the employer interests command enough dispute negotiations. That duty slipped 
Labor, is the self-styled Government Strength in Congress to promise that from his shoulders in the steel negotia- 
“moderator” in labor matters. something lasting and tangible will grow tions when he ran against a sharp- 

Guarding of Industrial Peace from General Johnson's baby. tongued—or penned—publicity man for the 

Already the first woman meinber of the! That leaves two questions: workers, who rubbed General Johnson's 
Cabinet, Madame Secretary becomes the: One is the form that NRA will have fur the wrong way and got a return blast. 
in the future; whether it will continue | Labor complained to President Roosevelt. 
Federal Government in its efforts to ef- to function as an independent agency as! Francis Perkins, Secretary of Labor, took 
fect and maintain industrial peace. Her at present, or be absorbed by the Federa! over the mediating job. 
choice also brings back to the Depart- | Trade Commission or some new agency. | Not long ago the plans called for Gen- 
meni of Labor the task of conciliation in| The second is the extent to which anti- eral Johnson to direct a drive during the 
labor matters, which is a task that it lost | trust laws will be restored by Congress. present Summer to interest the public in 
when General Johnson assumed those | Industry's price of cooperation has been | home building and repair. He was to put 
duties and when the present National La- Some release from the restraints of the; on a drive that would have rivalled the 
bor Board entered the picture. ‘laws against combinations. How liberal | Islue Eagle drive of last Summer. But 

On Miss Perkins’ shoulders there re- | 
pose today some welghty problems. One) 
is the dispute in the steel industry, on 
the outcome of which depends industrial 
peace or warfare for many of the Na- 
tion’s largest enterprises. Another is the 
establishment of a new Labor Board, to 
take the place of the existing Board, with 
important questions of policy and per- 
sonnel to determine. 

Situation in Steel Industry 

In the steel dispute the situation is this: | 
The workers called off an announced 
strike on the promise of the president of | 
the American Federation of Labor that. 
there would be an election of steel indus- | 
try employes to determine who should | 
represent them in collective bargaining. | 
Now negotiations are on to carry out that | 


'$2,650.000; and trucking, $2,977,000. As- 
sessments. or taxes, on the members of 
the industry usually are on a percentage 
basis, depending usually on the volume 
of sales. Salaries of officials range from 


x* * 
blr prospects now are that General 
Johnson is going to tend closely to his 
knitting in NRA during this Summer. 
Until recently the General had been 


SEEKING A SETTLEMENT OF STEEL STRIKES 


$3,000 to $25,000. 


Bicovery Administration, in the news- | 
paper code, decided otherwise, but in sign- 
ing the code the President called for 
further study. 

Now NRA has proposed that these boys | 
be brought under further control by re- 
quiring that they be licensed and wear 2 
badge. The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association is opposing this plan. 


In a resolution it argued that the licensing 
would disturb newspaper delivery and in- 
juriously affect of newsboys. 


* 
is working on pro-, 


dustry code that will be acceptable 
President Roosevelt. The President 


to 
re- 


him by the industry. 


code is needed because of the machinery | 
it will afford to meet labor problems. He | 
believes that the way might be opened | 
to settlement of the protracted strike of | 


code terms. 


and along carrier routes. 


posed changes in the shipping in- ;amendment drawn at the request of 


cently refused to sign the code neat 


The NRA Administrator thinks that this | 


longshoremen on the Pacific Coast under | | oie adam of older boys is good pers on the date the amendment becomes | 


- A CODE FOR THE PROTECTION _ Limit on Matches 


Given to Smokers 


OF HALF MILLION NEWSBOYS 


A half million newsboys and carriers, | 
mostly in their ‘teens, peddle the xa. 
tion’s daily papers from’ street corners | 


| For every cigarette there must be 
either a match or some other sort of 
ignition. But not too many matches, 
now that the wholesale and retail to- 
bacco trades and cigar manufacturers 
have come under an NRA code. 

One pad of matches is the limit that 
a retailer can give away with a pack of 
cigarettes under the code. He can’t give 
, away any matches unless there is 4 sale. 


The only publisher to favor the amend- 
ment, David Stern, of New York and Phil- 
| adelphia, viewed it as a distinct benefit. 
‘His only criticism was that it was not! 
On June 22 the NRA began to hear 109 strong enough. | 
witnesses favor and oppose a cod*® The proposed amendment would per- 


President Roosevelt after a survey had/™¢ employment of boys between 14 and 
been made of employment of children to 16. not to exceed three hours a day be-!| With cigars, tobacco sellers may be 
distribute newspapers. _tween 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. in Winter, oad to ne 
For the Department of Lavor, Assistant |a. m. and 8 p. m. in Summer, in the sale. , oe 
‘Secretary Arthur J. Altmeyer, first wit-|of papers. frog Boag i" box of 25 cigars, 10 pads 
ness, declared the industry “is responsibie,; Carriers of that age could work from. f smokers, ap- 
for the largest single pool of commercial-.6 a. m. to 7 p. m. in Winter and 6 a. m. An tM parle Berane ene 1 
ized child labor in the country.” to 8 p. m. in Summer. | mits welce-fixin ~~ he sing rae per- 
Papers are beginning to realize, he said,. Boys between 12 and 14 delivering pa- No longer rn they 4 pn om 


leaders” to entice customers into the 


effective could continue in the work. | store. 


—— — 


promise. 

The steel companies take the position 
that there is no authority for an election 
of workers; that, in the event of an elec- 
tion, they would oppose any claim that a 
majority of employes could choose the 
representatives for all employes; and that, 
in any case, they would refuse to negoti- 


ate with representatives of the American | 


Federation of Labor. 
Attitude of Steel Workers 


The steel company employes take the 


position that there must be an election 
held under the auspices of the Federal 
Government to determine who the men 
want to represent them; that, in the 
event a majority decide for the American 
Federation of Labor or ior 


panies must recognize the outside union 
if the workers favor it. 

Congress, just before going hoine, 
adopted, and the President signed, a reso- | 


lution permitting the President to create’ 


a board or boards to conduct employe | 
elections in an effort to find who the, 
workers want as their representatives in, 
bargaining under Section 7a of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The steel com-. 
panies, however, are reported ready to "0 
into court and contest the constitution- 
ality of this action, if the Government 
presses the point. 
Problem Before Miss Perkins 

What steel employers are ready to ac- 
cept is a board of three members, like 
the Board in the automobile industry, | 
that would seek to adjust differences with- | 
out seeking to pass on the question of | 
union recognition or employe elections. 
Miss Perkins has that problem to work | 
out and is to have some definite recom- 
mendations for President Roosevelt whe 
he gets back to Washington on Tuesday, 
June 26. 

Also expected to be ready are recom-' 
mendations for the creation of a new Na-. 


tional Labor Board that would differ in| 


organization and policy from the Board | 
which was ne2ded by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner (Dem.). of New York, and which 


now is to pass from the scene after 1). 


months of active operation. 


The new board will be backed by direc: . 
The plan now is) 


authority of Congress. 
to have it consist of three neutral mem- 
bers, representing the public. 
Work for Conciliation Service 
The task of mediating and conciliating 
disputes is expected 


Department of Labor. This service has 
been overshadowed during recent montns 


by General Jonnson and by the Nationa: | 


Labor Board. 

More labor adjustment machinery is to 
be set up by the Government as a re- 
sult of the siguing by President Rooseveit 
on June 21 of the Dill-Crosser bill pro- 
viding for a national railroad adjustment 
board. This board would be made up ol 
an equal number of representatives of the 
railroads and of the workers. Then 
there would be a mediation board ol 
three members, with the present med.a- 
tion board of five members abolished. 

The new board is to settle disputes bde- 
tween rail companies and their employes 
with regard to wages. working conditiors 
and contracts. 


— 


Revision of Codes 


To Meet Objections 


Having blue-eagled some 470 industries, 
NRA not only is going after a few hun- 
dread more, mostly small ones, but is re- 
alinging the setup of some codes adopted 
lonz ago. 

Hearings during the past week on 
changes in the cotton garment, dress 
manufacturing, and men’s clothing codes 


developed brisk opposition among cotton | 


garment 


would tie them up with makers of woolen 
garments. 


Objecting to the proposed amendments, | 


Representative Jenckes ‘Dem.), of Terre 


Haute, Ind., said it was an effort to put | 


the cotton garment industry under the 
control of the wool garment makers. 
“Racketeering,’ she called it. 

George A. Sloan, chairman of the cotton 


textile code authority. who pioneered the. 


No. 1 cotton textile code last Summer, is 
against the changes because they would 
raise the price of cotton textiles. 

Shorter hours and higher pay under the 
amendments brought some vocal acro- 
batics from objectors. 

Norman A. Zolezzi. editor of Labor Di- 
gest, opposed a shorter work week. Said 
My. Zolezzi: 


days a week is not going to hurt any- 
body ” 


a company 
union, that majority decision shall stand 
for all workers, and that the steel com-, 


to be undertaken | 
largely by the Conciliation Service of the) 


makers who do not want to be. 
shifted from present codes to codes which | 


“Idleness is the devil's play-. 
ground. Eight hour’ work a day for fivev | 


To Secretary Frances Perkins, of 


the next Congress will be on this subject 
is a question of much uncertainty. 

[NDUSTRY's new creed was outlined by 
the industrialists who met at Hot. 

Springs, Va., to outline their future at- 

‘titude toward NRA. It follows in part: 

| “We believe the American people are | 


willing to give American industry oppor- 
provided, how-. 


tunity to regulate itself; 
ever, that such regulation always must 
'be in the public interest. 

“We believe that American 
should accept this opportunity. 

“In accepting this opportuuity we be- 
|lieve that industry must recognize that | 
the people will permit a system of codes 
‘to govern industry which, among other 
‘things, will fix maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages, prohibit child labor, prohibit 
unfair trade practices, promote fair com- | 
‘petition in industry, enable the American | 
| people to buy in competitive markets, | 
make for progress in industry, and pro-| 
| Vide a way of ameliorating the hardships | 
to individuals in the introduction of labor- | 
| Saving machinery and unemployment. 
“Codes should be drawn in the sim- 


industry 


|plest possible manner and should con- | 
‘tain no provisions that cannot be en-.| 


‘forced in practice with a minimum 


amount of administrative machinery.” 


dustry should be given 


regulate itself. in the public interest. But 


with self-regulation there is left the ques: | 


tion of establishing some agency to de- | 
termine what is and what is not in the | 
public interest. 

Labor has not outlined its creed as yet. 
Belief in the need of machinery to en- 
force Section 7a of the National Recovery 
|Act, aS proposed by Senator Wagner. 
would be the center of the labor creed. 

representatives of industry feel 
that they have obtained fewer bene- 
fits from the NRA than they might have 
had through the presence in Washington 
of a’ permanent group of advisers. 

In the past the Industrial Advisory 
Board has been made up of a group of 
employers rotating memberships. That 
meant that each individual remained in 
Washington for. a limited period. 

Now the plan is to have an advisory 
Board of five paid, permanent members. 
who will maintain a constant watch for 
industry. Then in addition there will be 
16 rotating members. This board is to 
take up its duties July 1. 

x * * 

NDUSTRY long has veen aware of the 

fact that government costs money. An 
ever-present bugaboo down through the 
years has been the tax collector. 


labor spokesmen turn for a solution to their troubles. 
left, Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor Dept., and 
noted strike settler. 


General Johnson, too, believes that in-| 
the chance to, 


—Underwood & Underwood 
the Labor Department, stern steel 
At extreme 


Harry Hopkins, Administrator of Emer- 
gency Relief, is getting that job. 

The program now mapped has the Gen- 
eral out on the stump during July on a 
wide swing around the circle to sell the 
country on the accomplishments of NRA 
, and to build up interest in the Blue Eagle's 
future. 

General Johnson says of that future: 

“For months past some of the smartest 
men in the country have been going over 
Our organization, working it around to the 
structure it must take for true admin- 

istration. That process is very nearly 
done. 
| “We shall then devote our energics to 
seeing that codes work: that complaints 
| are attended to promptly and adjusted; 
that the agretments get amended and re- 
| fined until they function as they should. 
“We shall do it, and we shall do it with- 
/out any army of policemen, spies, and 
snoopers. I said long ago that the biggest 


) army in the world could not enforce NRA | 


'codes against the will of the country, and 
‘I say it again now, coupling it with the 
flat prediction that the codes will be com- 
plied with and enforced.” 

There is no sign in Washington now 
that General Johnson is not to continue 
indefinitely as NRA administrator. 


A®. SUCH. a problem of enforcement 
involving some of the basic tenets 
of NRA has come to him from the South. 
Complaints received by the Recovery 
Administration say that bids are being 
advertised for construction in Georgia on 
_ the basis of 10 cenis an hour for un- 
skilled labor, 25 cents for skilled labor. 
and a 55-hour weck. 

Other complaints are that contractors 
on road work in that State are payiag 
‘from 10 to 16 cents an hour for labor ia 
places and cents in others. 

Codes call for a minimum payment o: 
40 cents an hour for unskilled labor. The 
minimum set by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for unskilled roac 
labor taken from relief rolls is 30 cents 
an hour. 

The General said these complaints would 
be investigated. 


x 

MANY of NRA’s worries have been cen- 

tered in the cleaning and dyeing in- 
dustry. The code at first attempted price 
fixing. Up rose the public in a migi', 
clamor of criticism. Then came price cut- 
ting and an attempt, under a State code 
in New Jersey, to enforce the fixed prices 
When a tailor was sent to jail for pressing 
Suits for 35 cents instead of 40 the re- 
action caused NRA to junk the price fix- 
ing part of the code. 


Now industry is about to learn that in- | 


dustrial self-government costs money just | that by 


Now along has come the retiring cod2 
authority for that industry with a charge 
this action the administration 


as inevitably as does political self-govern- | “Knowingly and intentionally deceived” 


ment. 

The bill for running the 450 codes of 
fair practice under NRA during the first | 
vear of operation is variously estimated at | 
$70,000,000 to $140,000.000. That amount 
Of money is a tax on the members of the 
industries affected. The tax must be paid. | 
once it is approved by General Johnson. 
Othcrwise the employer will lose his Bluc 
Eagle. 

It is this phase of NRA operation that 
most concerns Officials. They know that 
code operation costs money. They also 
know that in the past some trade associa- | 
tions have been very effective rackets, 
collecting regular “dues” to support an 
Organization in sumptuous style. So re- 
munerative was this business, 


Sters not sO many years ago went into .t 
On a grand scale. 

General Johnson is determined that. 
recketeering should not creep into code 
authorities, chosen to administer the new 
industrial constitutions. He has promised 
to look closely into any complaints. 

A lot of moncy is called for in admin- 
istering some codes. That of the general 
| contracting industry code authority calls 

for a budget of $2,750,000; retail solid fuel, 


and so) 
bright its prospects, that Chicago gang- | 


the industry. Its members said that hy 
ending price control NRA opened the way 
to complete demoralization in the trad2 


The object on the right is a barrel 

It is made of white Arkansas oak 

Inside it is deeply charred | 

It cost $7... 

Four springs ago 

(During the Graf’s first world cruise) 

This barrel was filled up 

With Old Overholt rye 

In Broad Ford, Pa. : 

Where Old Overholt has been made _. 
. For 124 years 


This rye is ripe and mellow now 


Full 4 summers old 
100 proof 
Clear as amber 


And almost at bonding age 


So complying 

With thousands of requests 
From folk who value their health 

But can’t find an adequately matured rye 
(We mean an American straight rye) 
And who remember Old Overholt 

And believe in us 
We've bottled some up 


And put it in cases 


(Object on right) 

And you can buy a bit 
While it lasts 

From almost any man 
Who makes it his business 


To sell good liquor 


with “vicious racketeering” already evi- 
dent. 


In answer the Recovery Administration 


has replied that even though it did aban- | 
don the trade practice features of the. 


national code for cleaners and dyers, locs] 
groups ‘till could get together and fix 
prices if 85 per cent approved. The NRA 
expects the industry to continue to pay 
code wiges and maintain code hours. It 
knows that a hard task would be involved 
in defending the Federal Government's 
right to govern an industry as purely local 
in scope as cleaning and pressing, 

Really at issue is the question whether 
an industry can be expected to continue 
to pay a minimum scheduie of wages and 
maintain a@ maximum scale of hours if it 
is not given power to maintain prices. The 
cleaning and dyeing industry appeared to 
be ready to go back to “cut-throt com- 
petition” in regard to working conditions. 


iON vi the interesting NRA problems 


has been that raised by the news- 


| Paper delivery boys. Does their work come 


Within the scope of “child labor’? Tha 
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FOUR SUMMERS OLD. 
PRODUCT OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
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NEW LAWS CONGRESS 


farmers during 1934 
planting, 


“ to redeem and repurchase their farm prop- | 
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Huge Expenditures, Grants of 
Vast Power to Executive © 
Provided at Session 


paying additional benefits in respect to 
cotton, the proceeds derived from proces- 
sing taxes being appropriated for that 


purpose, and authorizes the transfers of 


funds to carry this out. It appropriates 
$150,000.000 to meet the emergency in the 
cattle industry, as follows: For control 


‘of elimination of diseased dairy and beef 
cattle, $24,000,000; purchase and distribu- 


tion of dairy products for relief, $25,000,- 


LEFT BEHIND 


together in a compact for the suppression 
of crime. 

Six Kedera: Crime Control Acts, ap- 

proveu June 6, 1934. 

Provides punishment for killing or as- 
saulting Federal agent; applied Federal 
interstate commerce power to extortion in 
which telegraph, telephone or radio is 
used; provides death penalty for kidnap- 


two years’ imprisonment, or $10,000 fine or 
both. 

Withdrawal From Haiti Act, Approved 

June 19. 

Authorized President to transfer 
government of Haiti without 
that government property of the Unitea 
States, in view of withdrawal of American 
marines trom Haiti. 


to 


charge 


THE EXECUTIVE 


‘Currency, Credit, Tariff, Relief, 


And Industry to Feel 
Effects of Action 


000; purchase of two million cows and ings with interstate ramifications; pro- 
HE final session of the pene eet ager a . eecere ol distribution as beef for relief purposes | hibit flight from one State to another to t ABOR pendent National Mediation Board willPuerto Rico and the Virgin Islands: 
wider variety of outstanding legislation than any other session in the’ $50,000,000; benefit payments to producers avoid prosecution or testifying in felony fanetion fer these top 
history of the Government. With the extra session that preceded it, it marked | cooperating in program to control produc- cases; provide 10 years in prison for aid- Labor Disputes Compromise Act tet ing Board, to design and construct sani- 
a new high tide in the flow of extraordinary appropriations for extraordinary) tion, $44,000,000; purchase ‘and distribu- ing or attempting prison breaks; make (Public Resolution 44), Approved LIQUOR tary and comfortable houses. with $30,000 
purposes. tion of cattle from drought-stricken areas. robbery of any Federal reserve member June 20. 


Vast powers were conferred at the last session on the administration to. 


$6,000.000. 


bank a Federal offense. 


Authorized Fresiaent to create boards’ 


Generai Liquor Taxing Act of 1934 


as a reyolving fund for this purpose out 
of the island government's revenues. 


Arrest Facilitation Act (Public Law ‘estigate issues. facts ines (Public Law $3), approved Jan. 11 
carry strial recovery program, with sweeping changes in policies _. investigate issues, facts, practices, and 
with spat to ‘currency credit, tariff commnunteations, relief and other Nine regular annual appropriation  293;, approved June 6, 1934. activities of employers or employes in _ It taxed distilled spirits $2 per gallon: MONEY 
major matters Approximately 600 laws were enacted out of ‘the several | bills Permits the offering of a reward for controversies arising under Section 7-a of beer $5 a barrel; wine up to 14 per cent 


thousand bills introduced; and the appropriations ran into the billions of dol- 
lars, variously estimated upward from five and six billions. Between 6,000 and 
8.000 nominations were confirmed by the Senate. 

A summary of some of the principal legislation of the session which had 


State. Justice, Commerce and Labor (Pub-' Extends provisions of National Motor €™Ployes to choose representatives for cent alcoholic content, $2 per old 
been approved by the President as of June 23 follows: ‘lic Law 143); Agricultural Department vehicle Theft Act to make interstate Collective bargaining. These boards, with champagne, 5 cents pei alt pint; —_- : go . creates $2.000.000,000 stabiliza-. 
and Agricultural Adjustment Administra- transportation of any stolen property the President's approval, may prescribe | ial carbonated wine and liquors, coi on fund. 


AGRICULTURE 


_ @xempt from the ginning tax. It fixes the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 


total crop of 1934-5 at ten million bales 


Interior Department ‘Public Law 109); 
Independent Offices (Public Law 141); 
Navy (Public Law 122); Treasury-Post 
Office (Public Law 123); Departments of 


tion (Public Law 131); War Department 
‘Public Law 176); Legislative ‘Public 


arrest or information leading to arrest of 

criminals wanted under Federal laws. 

National Stolen Property Act (Public 
Law 246), approved May 22, 1934. 


valued at more than $10,000 a Federal 
crime. 


the National Industrial Recovery Act or, 
which are obstructing free flow of inter- 


State commerce. These boards are to con- 
duct elections by secret ballot, enabling 


regulations to assure freedom from co- 
ercion in such elections. The life of the 


alcoholic content. 10 cents a gallon; wine 
up to 21 per cent alcoholic content, 20 
cents a gallon; up to 24 per cent alcoholic 
content, 40 cents a gallon; all] over 24 per 


and sweet wine fortified with brandy. 2°‘: 


,cents per half pint; grape brandy and 


Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (Public 
Law 87). approved June 30, 1934. 
Sets limits on devaluation of gold dol- 

lar at not more than 50 or less than 40 


Silver Purchase Act (Public Law 458), 


. caw 268): : - District of Columbia ee#* poards is limited to June 16, 1935. but it Wine spirits used in fortifying wines. approved June 19, 1934. 
88) Approved or about two-thirds of production and all, 268); and 
who exceed the ener that 283). They EDUCATION conditions warrant ‘the President or Con- provides penalties for any- silver one= 
,' 400.000.000 for maintenance 0 .. gress may end them prior to that date. third as large as gold reserve; permits nae 
Created the Federal Farm Mortgage must pay & wax of 50 per cent of the ernment’s regular establishments during Vocational Education Act of 1934 It is a compromise measuré for the Wag- Oe Ordering. purchasing or causing IN- tionalization of silver; lays 50 per cent tax 
lized $200.000,000, average central market price per pound (Public Law 24 , p for the 8 " j ‘s to be transported in ' 
orpora- | With a minimum penalty of five cents the next fiscal year. ner Industrial Disputes Bill that was re- St all profits resulting from silver trans- 
The | Authorized Gppropriation of $3,000,000 ‘ported to the Senate but not acted on. interstate commette vedic. actions in United States. 
tion, with the approval of the reasury, : | oes COMMUNIC ATIONS for each of the next three fiscal years, ‘ e ¢ @ except for scientific, sacramental, e's 
Was empowered to issue and have out- | Under the terms of the act, no state for development of vocational education paitway L Di q) inal and mechanical purposes. 
standing at any one time up to $2,000.000,- iS to receive an allotment of less than Com:aunications Control Act. ap- in the States and Territories. ailway Labor Dispute Act, approve x * N ATION AL DEFENSE 
000 of bonds guaranteed by the Govern- 200,000 bales of cotton if in any one of the proved June 19. te & June 21. oe District of Columbia Alcoholic Bev- | iia ioe elk 
as | Provided a system of National regula- FOREIGN AFF AIRS Amended the Railway Labor Act of ecage Control Act (Public Law 85), Vinson Naval Authorization Act (Pub- 
made available to the Farm Cre -| 250. j 


ministration $40,000,000 for a revolving The President is empowered to extend 
fund. the operation beyond the 1934-5 season for 

The act authorizes the corporation. 29 additional year, if such extension is 
upon application of any Federal ‘-nd favored by two-thirds of those interested 
bank, to exchange these bonds for con-:in the land as renters, crop-sharers or 
solidated farm loan bonds of equal face | Otherwise. 


tion of telegraph, telephone, radio and 
cable traffic in interstate and foreign 
commerce, under a Federal Communica- | 
tions Commission of seven members. The 
Commission absorbs the functions of the 
Federal Radio Commission, which the Act 


Chaco Munitions Ban 
28). approved May 28. 
Authorized President, with cooperation 

of other Pan American goveriiments, to 

forbid the sale in the United States, ot 


(Public Res. 


1926 to provide for prompt disposition of 


disputes between railroads and employes.’ 


It is designed, not only to avoid interrup- 
tion of commerce and transportation, but 
particularly to safeguard the right of em- 
ployes to organize without denial of em- 


approved Jan. 24. 

Authorized control of manufacture. 
transportation. possession and sale of 
alcoholic liquor in the District of Colum- 
bia. under a licensing system, administer- 
Control 


lic Law 135), approved March 27. 

Authorized construction of naval ves- 
sels to the limit permitted under the 
Washington treaty of 1922 and the Lon- 
don treaty of 1930 but did not carry any 
appropriations. It authorized the Presi- 


abolishes. The Commission also takes|&"™S and war munitions to Bolivia and ployment; to give both employers and = 7 “Th - oe scape es and dent to build a 15,000-ton airplane car- 
value issued under the amended Federal | xk over the Interstate Commerce Commis- Paraguay, at war in the Chaco region, if employes independence in self-organiza- Boar a sie se Ce rier, destroyers to a total tonnage of 
Farm Loan Act and to exchange its hold- . SUGAR sion's regulatory authority over telephone | ‘Me President finds such prohibition may tion; to forbid any limitation on freedom nc ") oe Rico and Virgin 99.000, and submarines with aggregate 
ings of consolidated farm loan bonds for Sygar Stabilization, Agricultural Ad- and telegraph services. aid in restoring peace between the two of association among railroad employes, "epe?! in Fa 


the corporation’s bonds of equal face} 
value. It also empowered the Corporation | 
to make cash purchases of such consoli- 
dated farm loan bonds, to make loans io 
Federal land banks on the security of 
these consolidated farm loan bonds, and 


justment Act Amendment (Public 
Law 213) Approved May 9 
Added sugar beets and sugar cane to 
list of basic agricultural commodities un- 


‘der the original act. The sugar law is 


The law repealed the Radio Act of 1927, 
modified the method of allocating broad- 
casting frequencies: changed the policy 
governing new radio construction and li- 
eensing of stations, and empowered the 
Commission to cooperate with State Util- 


to invest funds in mortgage loans under 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 
1933 ‘section 32). 

The Lank Bank Commisioner was au- 
thorized, unti]) Feb. 1, 1936, to loan not 
exceeding $600,000,000. on behalf of the 
new Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
either in cash or in the Corporation 
bonds. 

Crop Production Loan Act (Public 

Law 97) Approved Feb. 23 

Authorized appropriation of $40,000,000 
for Farm Credit Administration loans to 
for crop production, 
fallowing and cultivation. of 
which $1,000,00@ was allocated for feed for 
livestock in drought-stricken and storm- 


trick I = Changed date for convening of sessions 
stricken areas. It required as security of Congress, for beginning of terms of 
first liens on all crops growing. to be | APPROPRIATIONS members 


grown or harvested in 1934, or on livestock, 
al] at not exceeding 5'2 per cent interest 
for the Government Loans were limited 
to $250 to any one borrower except under 
exceptional circumstances this limit might 
be raised to $400. 
Agricultural Adjustment Act Amend- 
ment (Public Law 142) Approved 
April 7 


The Jones-Connally Act that added the President in his discretion according | 


beef and dairy cattle, peanuts, rye, barley, 


‘based on an estimated consumption of 
4.452,000 tons of sugar by the pcople of 
‘this country during 1934. It authorized 
domestic production of 1,550,000 tons of 
beet sugar and 260,000 of cane _ sugar, 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make allotments for imports of sugar 
from outside continental United. States, 
and provides for processing taxes io 
, finance sugar control 

| The sugar act authorized Government 
| purchase of up to 000 tons from the 


‘surplus of direct-consumption sugar pro-: 


duced in the domestic beet-sugar areas 
‘at not more than the market price at the 
‘time, at an estimated cost of $25,000,000. 
'and to sell this purchased sugar or to 
‘distribute it for unemployment relief. 


|Independent Offices Appropriatior 
| Act (Public Law 141) vetoed by 
| President Roosevelt, March 27, and 
| passed by Congress over his veto 


| Masch 27-28. 
It embraced a program for restoring. the 


115 per cent pay cut of Federal officers and | 


‘employes by restoring 5 per cent Feb. 1, 
‘anqgher 5 per cent July 1. next, and the 
|remaining 5 per cent to be restored by 


to living cost calculations 


This law adds g 


flax and grain sorghums to the basic com- | $125,000,000 to the pay roll for Federal | 
modities under the act. It authorized ap-!employes above the estimates submitted | 
propriation of $200,000.000, of which about | by the President’s Bureau of the Budget. | 
three-fourths was expected to be reim- It provided approximately $103,000,000 of | 
bursed by processing taxes, to enable the additional benefits to war veterans in| 
Department of Agriculture to finance re- , 1934-35, including increased payments to) 
duction of surplus and adjustment of pro- 29,000 veterans whose disabilities are pre- | 
duction of dairy and beef cattle and to sumptively due to the war. It also in- | 
support and balance the markets for those cluded in this total estimated benefit in- | 
industries. The act also authorized ap-/creased pay for World War veterans ac- | 
Ppropriation of $50,000,600 to enable the tually disabled in service and to Spanisi 
Department of Agriculture, through ad-' War veterans. 

vances to the Federal Surplus Relief Cor- | 2. <= 

poration, to buy dairy and beef products Additional appropriation to carry out! 
for relief distribution and to reimburse; the Federal Emergency Relief Act, 
farmers for their cattle slain in the Gov-; o; 4933 and continuation of the’ 
ernment campaign against tuberculosis civil works program (Public Law! 


and ot 
d other disease 93), approved February 15. 


xerk 
mergency Farm Mo ‘oreclos-. 1% appropriates $950,000.000, to remain 
E gency Mortgage Fereclos available until June 30, 1935, for projects | 


itv Commissions in regulation of radio, 


television. telegraph. telephones and cables. | 


It also requires the Commission to study 
proposals that fixed percentages of broad- 
casting be allocated to programs that are 
not for commercial profit. Radio broad- 
casting of information concerning prizes 
dependent upon lot or chance is prohib- 
ited. All radio or wire facilities may be 


taken over by the Government when need- | 


ed for national defense. ' 
x «x * 


CONGRESS 
Carrying out the 20th Amehdment to 
Federal Constitution (Public Law 
286). approved June 5. 


of Congress. and in date tor 
counting of electoral votes, as prescribed 
by so-called “Lame Duck Amendment,” 
ratified by the States. Congress will meet 
January 3, next, under this constitutional 
amendment and enforcing law. 

x * 


CONSERVATION 

‘Wild Life Conservation Act (Public 

Law 121), Approved March 10. 
Authorized cooperation of Federal, State 

and other agencies in a nation-wide pro- 

ram of wild life conservation and re- 

habilitation. No appropriations. 


Fish and Game _ Sanctuaries 
(Public Law 120). 
Authorized the President to set aside 

National forests as breeding places for 

game birds, game animals, and fish. 

x * 


COURT PROCEDURE 
Federal Court Procedure Act, 

proved June 19. 

Authorized the Supreme Court of the 
United States to prescribe uniform rules 
of practice and procedure for the Federal 
courts in actions at law, to replace a 
patchwork of statutes and decisions. De- 
signed to bring about a uniform system 
of procedure in Federal and State courts 
throughout the country, “a simplified, 


ap- 


Act 


ure Act (Public Law 305) Approved 

June 12 

Eliminated from the 1933 original Farm 
Mortgage Act the limitation that made 
that act apply to mortgages “foreclosed 
at any time between July 1, 1931, and the 
date of the enactment of this act, or 
which is foreclosed after the enactment 
of this act.” This amendatory law au- 
thorized the Land Bank Commissioner to 
make loans to farmers to enable them 


erties owned prior to the foreclosures, ir- 


“ espective of the date of such foreclosure. 


* * 

Homestead Relief Act (Public Law 
241) Approved May 21 
Granted leave of absence to settlers of 

homestead lands during 1932, 1933 and 


~ 1934 whose absence is necessary for eco- 


. Nomic reasons to seek employment for 


usual homestead requirements as to resi- | 


* mecessaries of life, or far education of 


children. Excused such settlers from 


dence, cultivation, improvements or pay- 
ment of purchase money during that pe- 


‘and purposes in the President’s discretion. | flexible, scientific. correlated system of 
It stipulates that nothing in the Federal procedural rules,” as described by Presi- 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933, approved dent Roosevelt. 

May 12, 1933, shall be construed as pre- 


‘cluding the Relief Administrator from CREDIT 


/making grants for relief within a State Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (Pub- 


'directly to such public agency as he may | lic Law 291), approved June 6. 1934. 
Gives Government regulatory powers 


‘designate. It also extends to employes oi | 
the provisions of the Federal Employes | °V€r stock exchanges, margin credit, corp-. 


the Federal Civil Works Administration | 
,Compensation Act only for disability or 
death resulting from “traumatic” injury 
‘in performance of duty, subject to cer- 


tain conditions and limitations. 


Emergency general deficiency appro-. 
' Permits cities and other taxing units 
-for an emergency period of two vears to 
petition Federal courts for approval of 
debt readjustment plans which have been 


priation bill (Public Law UH. 

9830), approved June 19. . 

It makes available altogether $2,359,- 
000,000, of which $1,830.000,000 is in cash 


appropriations and the rest is in author- | 


izations for use of funds and securities. 
It appropriates $525,000,000 for emer- 
' gency relief in the drought-stricken areas. 
| By direct appropriations and use of se- 
.curities it provides upwards of $750,000.- 


riod. 000 ‘estimated to possibly run as high as 


-$900,000,000) for public works. It carries | 
,$119,500,000 for public roads of all kinds. 
instead of the $522,000,000 contemplated 
‘by the authorizations of the Hayden- 
Cartwright roa bill. It provides $65,000.- 
000 for public buildings, all outside of 
Washington. 


tk 
COTTON 


Bankhead Cotton Control Act (Public 

Law 169) Appgoved April 21 

This is the Bankhead Act that gave first 
authority to the Agricultura] Adjustment 
Administration to experiment with com- 
Pulsory as well as voluntary control] of 
Ciwps. The act declares a Congress policy 
of stabilizing the cotton markets and more. 
effectively balancing production and con- 
sumption. Law 27) approved May 25. - 

It allots individual quotas to all cotton It makes available to the Department 
farmers on the amount they may market of Agriculture the funds necessary for 


MENACE OF ‘POCKET VETO’ 
OVER MANY UNSIGNED BILLS 


vower of the President to sign meas- dent Wilson signed several bills subsequent | 
ures passed by Congress and sent him for to that adjournment—on June 10 and 
approval will expire 10 days after the ad- | June 14, 1920, and they became law. 
journment of Congress. Congress 
journed June 18. 
_ The approval of a bill is valid only with 


> © 
‘Emergency law to carry out Agricul- | 
tural Adjustment and Bankhead. 
Cotton Stabilization Acts (Public 


So President Roosevelt has been ap- 
proving ills since Congress adjourned, 


could have blocked plans; p 


'HOLC; 
financing home mortgages to those mort-. 
gages in default when the HOLC Act went 


'Orate reports, speculative practices, stock 
‘listings and over the counter security 
Sales; creates commission of five; clari- 
, fies Security Act of 1933. 

‘Municipal Bankruptcy Act (Public 
‘Law 251). approved May 24, 1934. 


approved by 51 per cent of the creditors: 
courts are nov to approve any plan until 


it has the sanction of two-thirds of the 
holders of each class of debt affected and 


three-fourths of all security holders. 

vLorporate Reorganization Bankruptcy 
Act (Public Law 296), approved 
June 7, 1934. : 
Permits corporations under the approval 

of the courts to proceed with debt reor- 
ganization plans accepted by a majority 
of creditors; allows compromises where in 
the past a minority group creditors 
hibits the 
appointment as a receiver of any person 
related to a United States judge. 

Home Owners Loan Act of 1934 (Pub- 
lic Law 178), approved April 27, 1934. 
Provides a Government guarante?é for 

the $2.000,000.000 in bonds issued by the 

restricts HOLC power on re- 


into effect a vear ago: eliminates three 
year principal moratorium previously 
granted on HOLC loans and allows the 
HOLC instead to grant extensions where 


necessary; permits loans up to $200,000.000 
for repairs on homes refinanced by HOLC. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Act of 1934 
‘Pubic Law 362), approved June 
16, 1934. 

Continues so-called temporary Federal 


his signature. The Federal Constitution 
provides that “if any bill shall not be 
returned by the President within 10 days 
(Sunday excepted) after it has been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall be a law, 


and he has many bills yet before him to, Deposit Insurance Corporation for another 


Sign, a week after the adjournment.| Year. except that the maximum guarantee | 


Among these are the Frazier-Lemke-Mc- !0Nn each account is raised from $2.500 td 
Keown agricultural bankruptcy bill (S. $5.000; expands relief to closed banks. 
3580). Its purpose is to grant, under the’ Loans to industry, approved June 19. 


countries. It gave the President author- 
ity to prescribe limitations or. exceptions 
and it penalized violations of this law at 


and to provide for settlement of all dis- 
putes and greivances. A National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board and an _ inde- 


Islands (Public Law 108), approvec 
%. 
Repeals the Federal prohibition laws in 


tonnage of 35.530 to replace obsolete ves- 
sels. all subject to appropriations to be 


{Continued on Page 13. Column 5.) 


Circulation Almost Doubled in 56 Weeks! 


20,771 | 


May 1, 1933 


40,121 


May 26, 1934 | 


in like manner as if he had signed it, POWers Of the bankruptcy law, extension, Authorized loans up to $580,000,000 for 
© umless Congress by their adjournment ° time to distressed farmers for payment | Working capital to small industries by the 
prevent its return, in which case it shall of their existing debts and mortgages and Federal Reserve banks and Reconstruc- 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT a 


‘meantime let them retain possession of | 

The “pocket veto” takes place when their property, under court control. on a 
& bill is passed by Congress but is not ,5¢™!-moratorium plan. | 
signed by the President and so does not’ The National Housing bill and the bill | 
become law. os 66th Congress ad- to set up a pension system for railroad 
dourned sine die June 5, 1920, and Presi- ,employes also are on the President's desk. , 


tion Finance Corporation. 
x * 
CRIME 
Crime Prevention Compact Act (Pub- 
lic Law 293), approved June 16, 1934. 


Gives any two States the right to join 
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CONGRESS 


= New Drives 


| But, if city prices go up, that task is 


' prices in bordering States. 


For Elimination 


On Debt-burdened Farmer— 


Of Bootleggers Fate of Measure Which Would Extend Special Benefits away as eee 


| Under Bankruptcy Act Up to President : 


Treasury, States and Pro- 
ducers United in Cam- 
paign to Suppress Illicit 
Alcohol Traffic 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
step in control of the liquor traffic, 
said Joseph H. Choate, Jr., head of 
the Federal Alcohol Control Admin- 
istration. What is more, he told | 
them the bootlegger could be elimi- 
nated. 

“Britain has no wpootleggers,”’ he 
said. “There are two ways of elimi- 
nating the  bootleggers—forcing 
them out by law enforcement and 
Starving them out by making their 
operations unprofitable. Both ways 

The prospect of an adverse report by 


these agencies increased at the week end. 
Elimination of Illicit Traffic | What the Act would do, if signed, is 
Until the bootlegger is eliminated, _ this: 
Mr. Choate said, liquor control laws, | It would enable an bag eye 
including high taxes, cannot be effec- 89 into court, with the approval o | 
in a “community of angels,” he said, | 
and post-prohibition America will apie, though not necessarily the market, 
not qualify among such societies. |yalue” of his farm. Once that appraisal 
Effective liquor control must wait 


was made the farmer could pay, during 
until the bootlegger has definitely | the first year, one per cent interest on the 
passed out of the picture. 


appraised value with the rate rising grad- 
The present eccnomic basis of 


ually to the sixth year. — 
bootlegging was set forth by Dr. D. It would enable an indebted farmer, 
Frederick Burnett, Commissioner of 


when his creditors refused to accept ad- 
Alcohol Beverage Control of New | justments, to go into court and get & 
Jersey. He stated: 


judgment permitting him to retain his 
“It costs 20 cents a gallon, includ- 


'farm for six years at a “reasonable” 
‘rental. Then at the end of this six years 
ing overhead, to produce alcohol. , he could buy back the farm at a “reason- 
The Federal Government puts a tax. able” price. What constitutes “reason- 
of $2 and the State of New Jersey able” is uncertain. 
$1 on each gallon, so that it is no | x et 
wonder that bootleggers still oper- | Attack on Burden of Debt 
-ate and they will continue as long @PONSORS of the legislation contend 
as they have that fat prize to gain— that it would put an end to foreclos- 
evading a tax of $3 a gallon.” ures of farms. Also, it would cut drastic- 
Most of the speakers at the con- | ally the interest charges on a total farm 
ference agreed that nothing ap- | debt now estimated, for both long and 
proaching uniformity in State liquor | Short term obligations, at well over = 
control laws and regulations would | Dillion dollars. It is considered the mos 
: : far reaching and direct attack yet made 
be practicable because of wide social 
: : on the burden of debt. 
and physical differences, but they The Farm Credit Administration, with 
urged the adoption of general stand- 


its program of refinancing farm mort- 
ards to prevent evasion of the excise | gages to the extent of $2,200,000,000, is di- 
tax and to eliminate disparity of 


rected at the same objective; but with the 
creditors assured of receiving, in return 
for their mortgage holdings, Federal 
bonds guaranteed both as to interest and 
principal. Farmers have been dissatisfied 
with this more conservative approach be- 
‘cause it left them with most of their debt, 
| and imposed interest charges of 4'2 per 
cent. They have been arguing through 
their spokesmen to have most of their debt 
wiped out. 

But there are creditors to be considered 
as well as debtors. Insurance companies 


ftp FARM DEBT problem was back on 
the desk of President Roosevelt this 
past week. It came in the form of a bill 
that represented the most drastic plan 
yet proposed to help the indebted farmer 
escape from the clutches of his creditor. 

So uncertain was the President of the' 
course that he should take toward this 
piece of legislation, jammed through on 
the closing day of Congress, that he had 
three Government departments in deep 
study. 

The Department of Justice was called 
/on to say whether the measure would be 
considered within the Constitution. ‘The 
‘Farm Credit Administration was asked to 
‘say what effect the plan if put into law 
| would have on the billion and a half of 
| Federal credit already extended to farm 
borrowers. The Department of Agricul- 
‘ture was busy trying to determine its ef- 
fect on the whole farm program. 


There has been widespread dis- 
appointment over revenue collec- 
tions from the sale of liquor, Edward 
P. Mulrooney, Chairman of New 
York State’s Liquor Control Commis- 
sion, told the delegates, blaming it 
more on economic conditions than 
bootlegging. 

“The great amount of illicit liquor 
is not being distilled from rye, corn 
or other grains, but from corn 
sugar,” he said. “In 1914 the Bureau 
of Census reported that corn sugar 
consumption in the United States 
was 174,368,818 pounds. The con- 
sumption jumped to more than 800,- 
000,000 pounds in 1931. 

“Why not demand, in the public 
interest, that all sales of corn sugar 
be accounted for?” 


farm mortgages. Banks hold other bil- 
lions. Federal agencies hold more bil- 
lions. To wipe out, through legislation, a 
large portion of their income from these 
holdings would, in the opinion of some 
officials, bring some important repercus- 
sions. 

If he wishes, President Roosevelt can 
let the bill lie on his desk for ten days, 
without signing, and it will die a natural 
death through a pocket veto. If he signs, 
a new experiment will be launched. 

& 


Definition of Wholesaler | 


alone hold more than a billion dollars in| 


provided the President signs a bill—which 
he now is expected to do—placing the 
Government in charge of 175,000,000 acres 
of public grazing lands. 

These lands have supported vast herds 
of cattle and sheep. Their water holes 
have been fought over and bargained for 
through the years. Until now the rights 
usually went to the strongest, with the 


made harder. The price raising tactics [Continued from Page 12.] 


of NRA complicated the price raising tac- 


| . It gave author- 
tics of AAA; because, as farm prices made later by Congress g or 


‘ity also for other replacements, including 
’| aircraft, when permitted by treaties, and 
was just as far! cupject, of course, to future appropria- 
tions. Stipulated no contracts unless con- 


Act would add another complication. It. prt 
lis for added taxes, interest and labor | ' , 
= ; | which purpose their records must be open 
costs to the factors that enter in deter-| ' 
Government inspection. 
mining farm “parity.” That means an **ee 
increase of about 10 per cent in amount , 
that the farmer would have to receive to| Amendment of National Guard Act, 
get back his elusive pre-war purchasing) approved June 15. 
power. Made National Guard a part of the 
If “parity” is constantly to recede’ United States Army, subject to the Presi- 
through one means or another, Secretary dent’s power to send it on active duty in 
Wallace’s job is made that much harder. | time of war or national emergency. 
And at the same time, the city popula- x «wr. 


would go up, city prices also would rise 


|Plan to Break Creditor’s Hold | THE RECORD OF 
| 


Now an amendment to the Adjustment | 


“CONGRATULATIONS, REX”—“THANKS, HENRY” 


Navy Promotions Act (Public Law 
264), approved May 29. _ 


Taking over his new job at $10,000 per year, 

Agriculture Rexford Guy Tugwell, who survived Senate examina- 

tion, is greeted by Secretary Henry A. Wallace after taking the 
oath of office. 


!/ Provided for promotion by selection in 

the line of the Navy in the grades of 

lieutenant commander and lieutenant and 

authorized the President to appoint as 

ensigns in the line all midshipmen here- 

after graduating from the Naval Academy. 
x * 

Marine Corps Personnel Act (Public 
Law 263), approved May 29. 
Provided that commissioned officers of 

the Marine Corps shall be distributed in 

grades, promoted and retired, and dis- 
charged in the same way as in the Navy. 

Of the officers above colonel, one must 

be a major general commandant, two- 

thirds of them must be brigadier generals 

/and the others major generals. 

Foreign Service Act (Public Law 266), 
approved May 29. Repealed 1933. 
Repealed 1933 law that required assign- 

* |ments of officers or the Army, Navy or 

Marine Corps to permanent duty in the 

Se ee Tropics and at certain foreign stations. 
es ee It provided that no officer or enlisted man 

in the Army, except upon his own request, 
| Shall be required to serve in a single tour 

/of duty for more than two years in the 

' Philippines, on the Asiatic Station, China, 

| Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Panama Canal 

Zone, except in case of insurrection or 

‘threatened hostilities or other emergen- 

cies. This excepts the Philippine Scouts. 

| 

‘Equal Nationality Act (Public Law 

250), approved May 24. 

—Underwood & Underwood ee the Cable Citizenship and “" 

uralization Act of 1922. by removing a 

Undersecretary of discriminations against women in citizen- 

ship matters, including transmission of 

American citizenship to children and re- 

nouncing of citizenship upon marrying an 

alien. 


battles that determined these rights of- 
ten reminiscent of the old wild and woolly 
West. 


Congress has decided now that new, 
rules and regulations must be laid down. 
to govern the use of the huge grazing! 
domain. These rules and regulations will 
be designed to prevent over-grazing—a 
practice that officials say has led to per-' 
manent destruction of vast tracts of once | 
useful land. | 

The dust storms that reached as far: 
East as the Atlantic seaboard during the 
present year are reported to have origi-' 
nated in the grazing lands of the West) 
which had been denuded of their grasses 
by the herds of sheep and cattle. 

x 


Job of Price Stabilization 

FTER A WHILE the AAA will think 

that it is chasing a rainbow. Con- 
gress has given the Adjustment Adminis- 
tration the job of bringing farm prices 
back to “parity.” This means that the) 
Objective of the farm program is to give 
tion’s contribution will be that much' 


——— 


larger. The amendment to the AAA. if. 
it goes into effect, would automatically 


x * 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


| add about 4 cents a bushel to the pro- Philippine Independence Act (Public 


cessing tax on wheat. : 


Belated Relief for Drought 
Ras during the past week continued 


Law 127), approved March 24. 


- Accepted by the Philippine Legislature, 
this Act provided for complete indepen- 
dence of the Philippine Islands, adoption 
of a constitution, and for withdrawal of 
to bring relief to important sections American sovereignty on expiration of ten 
of the country’s drought area. The Unit- years after inauguration of the new gov- 
ed States Weather Bureau, however, con- ernment. It authorized a Philippine con- 
tinued to point out that the relief was stitutional convention by not later than 
patchy and that it came too late to help October 1, next, and the constitution then 
many crops. ; drafted would be submitted to the Presi- 
At the same time, harvest returns from dent at Washington by March 24, 1936. 
Kansas showed. production of winter | Upon the President’s finding the constitu- 
wheat running above earlier estimates.| tion to conform with this Act, the consti- 
The weight of marketing of this wheat) tution goes to the Philippine people for 
and that from Texas pressed down prices | ratification at an election. 
on the commodity exchanges. The Independence Act requests the 
While rains were helping out the pas-| President “at the earliest practicable date” 
ture situation and the corn crop, grass-| to negotiate with foreign governments 
hoppers and chinch bugs were putting in treaties looking toward the recognition of 
an appearance in huge numbers. The Philippine independence when achieved 
Federal Government is out fighting these! and for perpetual neutralization of the 
pests but reports suggest that it is wag- Philippines. The Act involves abandon- 
ing a losing fight in many sections. ment of the United States military reser- 


to preserve the United States naval bases, 
and fueling stations. Pending indepen- | 
dence, the Act. permits some Philippine | 
products duty-free entry here in limited 
quantities and it limits to fifty the an-| 
nual quota of immigrants who may come 
here from the Philippines. 


x * 
— Currency, Approved June. 


Provides credit to Philippine govern- 
ment for Philippine currency reserves in 
this country, in connection with gold de- 
valuation, 


2 


POSTAL-AVIATION 


Air Mail Revision (Public Law 308) 
approved June 12. 


Reduced air mail postage rates from 8 
cents an ounce to 6 cents an ounce. Au- 
thorized Postmaster General to award 
new one-year contracts to lowest respons- 
ible bidders, with right of bidders to ap- 
peal to the Comptroller General. Fixed 
base rate of compensation to contractors 
at 331/3 cents an airplane mile for not 
exceeding 300 pounds, increased to a max- 
imum of 40 cents for heavier loads per 
airplane mile. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after hearings, is to determine and order 
‘fair and reasonable contract rates to 
transport air mail, but not in excess of 
the rates here stipulated, and to review 


vations there but authorizes negotiations | state administrative bodies (Public 


Law 222), approved May 14. 

Provided no district court shall have 
jurisdiction to enjoin, suspend, or re- 
strain enforcement of orders of state or 
local administrative boards or commis- 
sions where there is speedy remedy in 
State courts. 


ROAD 


Emergency authorization of appro* 
pliations for highways (Public Law 
393), approved June 18. 

Authorized Congress to appropriate up- 
wards of half a billion dollars for emer- 
gency construction of public highways, in 
grants and in Federal aid to states on the 
usual 50-50 basis. The Act was an au- 
thorization only; the appropriations: made 
under its authority in the general de- 
ficiency bill appropriated only $119,500,000 
for public roads of all kinds. 

x * * 


TARIFF 


Reciprocal Tariff Act (Public Law 

316), approved June 12. 

Gave President for three years extraor- 
dinary power to negotiate trade agree- 
ments with foreign governments without 
usual requirement of Senate ratification. 
Required the President, before making 
such agreements, to determine whether 
foreign import restrictions are burdening 


rates annually to safeguard against un- 

reasonable profits. The Secretary of 

Commerce was required to prescribe maxi- 

mum and minimum flying hours for air 

mail pilots and to determine speed, load 

‘capacity and safety requirements on air 

mail planes. 

This law limited air mail service to a 
maximum of 29,000 miles and prohibited 
schedules that require more than 40,000.- 
000 miles of air mail flying annually. It 
authorized designation of primary and 
secondary routes, the primary to include 
transcontinental services and the Eastern 
and Western coastal routes. 

Contractors may have 30 days to qual- 
ify for service but no contractor, under 
this law, may hold more than three air 
mail contracts. Contracts cannot be 
awarded to companies in which there are 
interlocking directorates or in which more 
than $17,500 annual salary is paid to any 
officer or employe. Contracts may not be 
sold, assigned or transferred without the 
approval of the Postmaster General. The 
Postmaster General was authorized to 
grant route extensions not exceeding 100 
miles in each case. 

The new law prohibited after Decem- 
ber 31, next, any air mail contractor from 
buying, holding, owning or controlling any 
interest in any other aviation properties 
except landing fields, hangars, and other 
necessary incidental ground facilities. 

A Presidential commission of five mem- 
bers to investigate and report recom- 
mendations for a broad Federal policy 
on all phases of aviation was authorized 
| by the Act. 

Emergency Air Mail Act (Public Law 
140), approved March 27. 
Authorized Postmaster General to use 

the Army air mail service, with use of air 

mail funds during that emergency use of 
the Army Air Corps. 
xk * 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Power Investigation Act. 
Directed Federal Power Commission to 
investigate electric power rates to resi- 


dential, commercial, and industrial con- 
sumers. 


Jurisdiction of Federal district courts 
over suits relating to orders of 


American foreign trade and whether the 
agreements would expand foreign mar- 
kets for American products. Authorized 
the President to proclaim higher or lower 
tariff rates by not exceeding 50 per cent. 

The act stipulates that any interested 
persons affected by any such agreement 
may be given a-hearing before the agree- 
ment is entered into. It provides that 
every such agreement shall be subject to 
termination upon notice to the foreign 
government concerned at the expiration 
of a period not exceeding three years from 
the effective date of the agreement and 
thereafter upon not more than six mouths’ 
notice. 


2 @ 
Foreign Trade Zoning Act, Approved 

June 18. 

Authorized establishment, operation and 
maintenance of foreign trade zones in 
ports of entry in the United States. 

x 


TAXATION 


Revenue A:t of 1934 (Public Law 216), 
approved May 10, 1934. 
Increased taxes $417,000,000, according 
to estimates; tightened income tax loop- 


holes. 
TREATIES 


Senate Ratifications of Treaties: 
With Cuba, for Cuban independence, 
by abrogation of Platt amendment, May 
31; with other powers at Geneva, as to 
trade in arms, June 15; with six Pan 
American governments, for non-aggres- 
sion, June 16; with other Pan American 
governments, on rights and duties of 
states, June 15; with Pan American gove 
ernments, as to equal right of citizen« 
ship, May 24; with Mexico, as to internae 
tional boundary, April 25. 


WAR DEBTS 

War Debt Default Act (Public Law 

151), approved April 13. 

Prohibited financial transactions with 
any foreign government in default in: its 
obligations to the United States govern- 
ment, and imposed a penalty of $10,000 
fine, or five years imprisonment, or both, 
for violations of this act. 


66\\/HAT is a wholesaler?” “When is a, Tax on Uncontrolled Tobacco 


cordial?” “Why does a label come | 


off in cold water?” 

These were some among a score of in- 
tricate questions propounded last week 
at six hearings held by the Federal Alco- 
hol Control Administration. The views of 
wholesalers, rectifiers, and importers were 
taken under consideration as aids to de- 
Cisions which will be rendered shortly 
by FACA. 

“Hole-in-the-wall wholesalers;” the pos- 
Sible disappearance of the true whole- 
Saler unless competition from the “irre- 
sponsible jerkwater wholesaler” is elim- 
inated; misinformed public prejudice 
against biended—or ‘“married”—whiskies; 
the classifying of sloe gin, pineapple gin. 
Cranberry or orange gin as cordials, not 
spirits—opinion on such subjects whirled 
around the long table where the FACA 
committee sat behind rows of empty “ex- 
hibit” bottles. 

Starting Monday forenoon June 18, 
with a meeting of the Code Authority 
for the Alcoholic Beverage Wholesale In- 
dustry, the hearings continued until late 
on Thursday and included discussions of 
Suggested changes in the codes of fair 
competition for the wholesale, rectifying, 
and importing industries, of suggested 
amendments to the labeling regulations. 
and of regulations as to standards of 
identity for distilled spirits. 

Lively argument followed a request at 
the Wolesalers’ Fair Competition hearing 
that the FACA define the word «“whole- 
Saler.” 

There were complaints also that “every 
State has set up its own definition of 
wholesaler” and that members of the in- 
dustry were not signing the code as 
rapidly as they should. 

Protests against the consignment sys- 
tem adopted by State stores in. various 
parts of the country occupied much of 
the hearing on the code of fair competi- 
tion for the Alcoholic Beverages Import- 
ing Industry, the protesters declaring this 
system would drive many small importers 
out of business. 


Seizures of Contraband 


N EANWHILE, the Treasury Department 

announced last week that Customs 
officers, making 478 seizures of liquor dur- 
ing May as compared with 506 for April, 
had taken over 2,067 gallons of spirituous 


NOTHER EXPERIMENT — involving 
Government compulsion in control of 
farming—was authorized by Congress in 
its closing days. 


| 


‘fuses to cooperate with the production 
‘control plans of the AAA, will have to 
‘pay a tax of from 25 to 331/3 per cent 
on the tobacco he markets. 
- At the same time any farmer who co- 
|operates with the AAA, but who markets 
‘more tobacco than his allotment calls for, 
| will have to pay this same tax on the ex- 
i'cess above his quota. 
| The effect of this plan is expected to 
‘be to force all growers of tobacco to ac- 
‘cept the production control contracts. 
|About 90 per cent of the growers already 
are signed up. The other 10 per cent 
now will be expected to fall into line. 
The tobacco growers faced this situa- 
tion: A heavy oversupply of their prod- 
uct was in the hands of the tobacco 


companies. Through the South, where 40) g 


per cent of the cotton land has been taken 
from production, there is pressure to 
turn part of this land to tobacco. Also 
in the tobacco regions, farmers who re- 
fuse to cooperate can plant added acre- 
age and hope to profit by the higher 
prices that have followed acreage re- 
duction. 

Through use of the Federal taxing 
power the tobacco farmers think that they 


program. 


Marketing of Cotton 


pulsory marketing control—that of 
cotton—moved ahead a step during the 
week, 

Secretary Wallace announced the state 
and county quotas of cotton that are eligi- 
ble to be marketed during the 1934 season 
without paying the 50 per cent tax. His 
proclamation allotted 10,460,251 bales, 
ranging from 3,237,530 in Texas down to 
378 bales for Kansas. 

Now comes the problem of alloting pro- 


growers who market more than their 
quota without paying a tax of 50 per 
cent of the market value. 


liquors, alcohol, and beer in May, as com-. 


pared with 3,405 the month before. 
greatest number of seizures was along the 
Mexican Border—223 captures, netting, 
however, Only 322 gallons of hard liquor. 
The Immigration officers likewise szized 
16 lots of hard liquor—i60 gallons, with 


* 


The Control of Grazing Land 


NEW FIELD of control is to be as- 
sumed by the Federal Government 


5 gallons of alcohol—all on the Mexican | 
border. 


Legal Liquor Profitable | 
LLINOIS, on the other hand, is showing i 


No Cure Yet Discovered 
For Dutch Elm Disease 


N? CURES have been found for trees 
infected with the Dutch elm disease, 


This one has to do with | 
tobacco. It provides that any farmer who | 
‘raises tobacco for market and who re-|% 


can remove the threats to their control | 


OTHER EXPERIMENT in com- 


duction to each of 2,000,000 cotton growing | 
farmers in the South. Once those cllot-— 
ments are fixed, heavy penalties will face | 


-_Here’s the latest word from 


Sczence on increasing 


Vim and Energy. quickly! 


Today we call attention again to important 
facts which were presented to smokers in a 
recent item in this paper. 

Perhaps you overlooked it. We repeat: 

You can release new vigor, when tired, by 
smoking a Camel. 

This comes from the “energizing effect” in 


way to turn 


Camels as recently confirmed and described 
by a famous New York scientific laboratory. 
Everyone gets fatigued...cross...down in the 
dumps...when his energy is used up. But the 


pointed out, by actual Camel smokers who tell 
of their own experiences. And by up-to-date 


Smoked 


on more energy has now been 


Camels are made from finer, 


Camel! 


EED ENERGY? 


research made in the laboratories of science, 

And so—“get a lift with a Camel!” Any 
time you want to enjoy yourself or restore 
yourself. Steady smoking need not concern 
Camel smokers, since the finer, MORE EX~ 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS in Camels never get on 
your nerves. 


MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


— Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


a comfortable profit on legal liquor as observes Prof. G. W. Herrick of the New Costlier ike! ‘ob 
a result of the Illinois liquor control York State College of Agriculture. Be- 
which became effective on Feb. 1. Under! cause of the of the infection, 
this Act the liquor revenue division of the | threatening as it does to wipe out the elm : : : : Eee eee eee 
State Department of Finance received, up| trees in many sections of the country, 
to May 31, $2,410,250. of which $1.632,633 | Professor Herrick suggests that tree lovers 
came from stamp sales on a gallonage should study trees which may be used to 
basis for beer, spirits, and wines. Beer, supplant the elms if they are extermi- 
taxed at 2 cents a gallon, and spirits, at mated. Red oak, pin oak, scarlet oak. 
50 cents, produced almost equal amounts sugar maple, Norway maple, gingko, and 
of revenue. The rest of the revenue one | aecammert are trees which may be sub- 


“Get LIFT 
with 


from license deposits. stituted. 
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FINANCE 


The Silver Policy: 
Treasury Builds 
Heavy Reserves 


Slow Advance in Value as. 
The Aim of Program; 


Mild Inflation a Possible 
Result of Operations 


The Treasury is after a silver lining. 

Buying silver at home and abroad, the 
Treasury is slowly building up the new 
huge silver reserve required by the silver 
purchase act which President Roosevelt 
signed into law on June 12. 

The Treasury will buy all silver offered 
at; a reasonable price, Secretary of the 


Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., an- 
nounced last week. The purpose of the 


Treasury’s silver purchases will be to pro- ' 
duce a slow and healthy rise in the value | 


of the metal rather than any abrupt 


spurt which might be followed by sharp) 


reaction. 

Silver certificates will be issued against 
the silver bought, thus making the metal 
pay for itself. For the present the Treas- 
ury will issue only enough certificates 
to cover the cost of the silver, which is 
selling for about 45 cents an ounce. 


Inflation Possibilities 


Silver has a maximum monetary value 
under existing law of $1.29 an ounce. In 


other words, against every ounce of silver | 
which it now buys for 45 cents, the Treas- , 
ury could legally issue $1.29 in currency. | 


making a profit of 84 cents an ounce and 
producing mild paper money inflation. 

- The Treasury's decision last week to 
confine the issuance of money to the cost 
price instead of to the monetary value of 
silver temporarily forced this inflationary 


action into the discard. The Treasury, | 


however, is still at liberty to change its 
mind and put out paper money on the 
basis of the silver’s monetary value. 


Although President Roosevelt did not | 


sign the silver purchase act into law until 
June 12, the Treasury had started buying 
silver many weeks before. Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau revealed last 
week that silver had been bought both at 
home and abroad with funds in the stabil- 
igation fund up until the bill became law. 
Thereafter general funds of the Treasury 
were used. 

Eventually the Treasury will have ac- 
quire about 1,300,000,000 ounces of silver. 
The new law requires that the silver re- 
serve be built up until it is one-third the 
size of gold reserve. 


‘ The Excess Profits Tax 


When President Roosevelt signed the 
silver bill, the Treasury issued regulations | 
governing the 50 per cent excess profits | 
tax which the bill imposes on all profits | 


made from silver sales. 


The regulations provide substantially as | 


follows: 

1. The tax applies to transfers of inter- 
ests in silver bullion if the price for which 
such interest is or is to be transferred ex- 
ceeds the cost thereof and the allowed ex- 
penses. 

2. Transfers coming within the scope of 
the tax include (a) those in the United 
States; and (b) those wholly effected out- 
side of the United States, if (1) either 
party to the transfer is a resident of the 
United States, or (2) either party to the 
transfer is a citizen of the United States 
who has been resident here at any time 
during the three months immediately pre- 
ceding the transfer, or (3) the silver 
bullion or interest therein which is trans- 
ferred is situated in the United States at 
the time the transfer is made or agreed 
to be made. 

3. The tax applies to transfers made on 
or after May 15, 1934. Separate regulations 
govern transfers completed prior to 9 p. 
m., (June 19) when the Act was signed, 
and those completed after that time. 


‘Gold Clause’ Decision 

As the new silver program became law, 
the United States District Court at St. 
Louis upheld the validity of the Govern- 
ment’s action in cancelling the gold clase 
in contracts. Judge Charles B. Faris 
ruled that Congress could decree a na- 
tional currency and that no private per- 
sons could make a contract in violation 
of that decree. 

In deciding against the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of New York, Judge Faris ruled 
that the holder of gold bonds should re- 
ceive a sum of lawful money equal to the 
gold specified in the contract. 


Extension of Inquiry 
Into Public Utilities 


Federal Trade Commission to 
Pursue Gas and Power Study 


Scheduled for 1934 completion has been 
the seven-year economic study of gas and 
power utilities by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Piled high in nooks and corners 
of the Commission’s temporary building 
are stacks of statistics and documents. 

But a closing-hour vote by Congress 
gives the Commission another year and a 
half to wind up its examination of how 
utilities do business. Already the Com- 
mission, expanding the scope of its study, 
has planned an early study of the Texas 
& Louisiana Power Co. . 

Other companies, heretofore slighted be- 
cause of lack of time and funds, will be 
drawn into the investigation. The Texas- 
Louisiana company went into receivership 
Jan. 1, 1932. 


Run-down Condition. 
Of Homes on Farms 


More Than 3 Million in Need 
Of Repair Work 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BUSINESS LESS THAN LAST YEAR 


50 


iss 


recession. 


NDEX of business activity for the week unchanged. Fell below last 
year’s level for first time since upward movement began a year ago. 
In June, 1933, productive activity was rising rapidly, partly in anticipation 
of increased costs. Peak reached that July was followed by pronounced 


RISING OUTPUT OF AUTOMOBILES 


160 | 
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69,107 in previous week. 


y= production increasing where normally there should be a decline, 
adjusted index of automobile production again registered a gain for 
week. Output estimated by Cram’s Reports at 71,293 units compared with 


CARLOADINGS SHOW AN INCREASE 


60 


40} 


20 


preceding years. 


OADINGS of revenue freight for week ended June 9 (latest shown on 
| chart), were 615,565 cars, an increase of 37,024 cars over previous week. 
_ Total was 70 per cent of average loadings for corresponding week in ten 


+ 


STOCK MARKET OPTIMISTIC 


0 


~ market continued optimistic, cheered by lessening danger of steel 
strike and early adjournment of Congress. Trading 4,522,000 shares, 
volume slightly less than in week before. Cut price average rose from $83.62 


to $86.01. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


merce. 
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STEEL OUTPUT AT HIGH LEVEL 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
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RODUCTION of steel continues at high level, mills running at 60 per 
cent of capacity. Demand probably represents fears of consumers that 
they may have difficulty in getting steel after the middle of the month and 
specifications are thus artificially stimulated. 
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COAL PRODUCTION FALLS SLIGHTLY 
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EMAND for soft coal continues strong, production at the mines for week 
ended Jnue 9 (latest plotted on chart) being estimated by Bureau of 
Mines at daily average of 1,025 thousand tons compared with 1,083 thousand 


in previous week. 


+ 


COMMODITY INDEX JUMPS AGAIN 


CORING largest advance for any week since last July, Irving Fisher's 
wholesale commodity price index jumped 1.5 to a new recovery high 
Index has now advanced for seven consecutive weeks, starting at 


of 77.4. 
73.1 on April 27. 


+ 
PRICE LEVEL RISES IN BOND MARKET 
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Mo heavier trading marked the bond market, total transactions be- 
ing $70,400,000 par value compared with $62,400,000 in week before. 
Average prive of 40 corporate issues rose to $94.80 from $94.19. 


for the years 1923-1925 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 


indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


except where otherwise 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-order. The registration follows: 

June 19 
UNION GOLD MINES COMPANY Wilming- 
ton, Del., a Delaware corporation organized 

Nov. 21, 1932, to operate a mining business, 

owning claims in Arizona and Nevada. The 

company expects to issue 166,666 shares of 

Class A non-voting common stock and 83,- 

333 shares Class B voting common stock at 

an aggregate price of $249,999, the proceeds 

tc be used for equipment and other corpor- 
The stock will be sold to 


ation purposes. 
: who will be appointed 


the underwriter, 


consisting of two shares of Class A and 
one share of Class B stock, and will be of- 


later, at 70 cents a share or $2.10 a unit, | 


fered to the public at $1 a share or $3 a 


unit. Among officers are: 
president, and E. S. Alexander, 


secretary, 
both of os Angeles, Calif. 


TION, 2¢ Orchard Street, Long Island City, 


Grant Snyder, | 


FADA RADIO AND ELECTRIC CORPORA-— 


New York, a New York corporation propos-— 


ing to manufacture and sell 
parts and electric appliances. The company 
expects to issue 207,170 shares of ocmmon 
stock at a proposed maximum offering price 
of $1.50 a share, and 97,816 shares at $1 a 
share, or an aggregate of $408,571, the pro- 
ceedds to be used for general corporate pur- 
poses, including current manufacturing and 
sales exploitation. Among officers are: John 
A. Proctor, Lexington, Mass., president, and 
George H. Tamlyn, Brooklyn, N. Y., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

CHRISTIAN A. GOLFE AND OTHERS, 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Ill., a commit- 
tee calling for deposits of 
mortgage 612 per cent construction and 


Anna L. Hayes. who operated an apartment 
house at 2205 Maple Avenue, Evanston, Ill., 
upon which property the bond issue is se- 
cured by mortgage. 


mittee are: Christian A. Golee, Elmer Ga- 
litz and Norman F. Lighthart, all of Evans- 


ton. 
JOHN T. WHEELER AND OTHERS, 221 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., a committee 


Here's a birdseye view of the farm hous- 
ing situation. 

Of six and a quarter million farm houses 
in the country, about 50 per cent need 
repairs. The estimated cost of repairs 
based on a Department of Agriculture 
Survey would amount to three and one- 
half billions of dollars, or an average of 
$575 per house. 

During 1934, farmers contemplate spend- 
ing on repairs $25 per house, which is 
about 4 per cent of the estimated amount 
needed for desirable reconditioning. Given 
their own terms, only 20 per cent of 
630,000 farmers interviewed were inter- | 
ested in borrowing for improvements. | 

One million new houses are needed but 
farmers intend to build only one fourth 
of that number the next three years. 
Average cost of new houses is $2,500. 
Farmers will cut this to $1,000 per house. 


calling for deposit of first mortgage 6 per 
cent serial gold bonds of the Elm Street 
Trust in an authorized amount of $600,000, 
of which $534,000 is outstanding. The trust 
owns a seven-story building, No. 162-62 West 
Elm Street, Chicago, containing 250 small 
apartments. 


$115,000 first | 


radio sets, | 


1564 


leasehold gold bonds of Michael Hayes, and | 


A plan of reorganiza- | 
tion is contemplated. Members of the com- | 


A reorganization involving ‘an | 


extension agreement is contemplated. Mem- | 


rs of the committee are: John T. Wheel- 


er, Myron H. Spades, and Herman L. Kretch- | 


mer. 
ELM STREET TRUST, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, proposes, under a reorgan- 


ization plan, an extension of its first mort- | 
gege 6 per cone serial gold bonds in an |. 


amount of Trustees are: John 
T. Wheeler, Myron H. Spades and Herman 
L. Kretschmer. There is no reorganization 
01 readjustment committce. 
CITRUS SOAP COMPANY, 530 Broadway, San 
Diego, Calif., a California corporation pro- 
posing to issue 6,626 shares of common 
stock out of an authorized 15,000 shares. 
share for share, in exchange for 1.800 
shares of preferred and 4,826 shares of com- 
mon stock of Citrus Soap Company of Cali- 
fornia, in a reorganization, the new com- 
peny to be known as Citrus Soap Company. 
The amount of the issue is not to exceed 


$250.000. The new company was organized 
solely to take over the assets and liabilities 
of the old company by merger proceedings 


for the purpose of eliminating the prefer- | 


red stock of the old company. 


Among of- 
ficers of the new company are: 


George T. 


Franck, president; Frank A. Gazaly, secre- | 
Newbegin, treasurer, all of , 


tary, and R. G. 
San Diego. 


W. C. COLLINS AND OTHERS, 323 North, 


Broadway Street, St. Louis, a committee 
calling for deposit of first mortgage serial 
6 per cent real estate gold bonds in an orig- 


inal amount.of $400,000, of which $355,000 is | 


now outstanding, of William Jacob Hilde- 
brandt and Marian Seeba Hildebrandt, who 


owned and operated the Hildebrandt Build- | 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla., which is the real es- | 


tate mortgaged as security for the bonds. 
Members of the committee are: W. C. Col 
lins, Harry Bockman, Joseph D. Evans, W. 
O. Shillington and W. M. Sherrill, all of St. 
Louis. 

NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CORPORA- 
TION, 15th and H Streets, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., a Delaware corporation organized 


May 7, 1934, to acquire, under a plan of re- . 
the 


adjustment. the collateral securing 
bonds of National Union Mortgage Com- 


pany, consisting of cash and bonds or de-.| 
bentures of the following companies: Union | 


Mortgage Company, Charleston, 
Southern Securities Corporation, 
Ky.; Mortgage Company of Alabama, Birm- 
ingham; Carolina Debenture- Corporation, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Franklin Debenture Corpor- 
ation. Memphis, Tenn.; Associated Mortgage 
Companies, Inc., Baltimore; Provident Mort- 
gage Company, OKlahoma City: Carolina 
Bond Corporation, Raleigh; Franklin Bond 
Corporation, Memphis, and Allied Mortgage 
Companies, Baltimore. Among officers 
the corporation are: Martin Gillet. Wash- 
ington, D. C., president; Robert J. Mitchell, 
Baltimore, vice-president and secretary; G. 
Edward Schwartz. Baltimore, treasurer, and 
. ©. Overbeck, Baltimore, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. (See also Reg- 
istration Statement Nos. 2-161 and 2-703). 
PACIFIC SOUTHERN INVESTORS, INC., 650 
Scuth Spring St.. Los Angeles, a Delaware 
corporation organized in its present form as 
a result of a merger of Pacific Investing 
Corporation and Southern Bond & Share 
Corporation as of April 25, 1932, at which 
time the name was changed to Pacific 
Southern Investors, an investment 
trust of the general management type. Cer- 
tain securities of this company owned by 
American Capital Corporation, Los Angeles, 


Va: 


are to be acquired from that corporation, as | 


follows: 3,500 preferred shares: 9.441 Class 
A common shares; 260,556 Class B common 
shares, and 82,955 warrants to purchase Class 
B common stock of Pacific Southern In- 
vestors, Inc., the entire issue aggregating 
$303,600. In consideration of this acquisi- 


tion, Pacific Investors, Inc., will transfer to! 


American Capital Corporation 138,000 shares 
of its common capital stock, which will be 
offered to the public by American Capital 
at $2.20 a share, or $303,600. 

Among Officers of Pacific Southern Invest- 
ors, Inc., are: Henry S. McKee, Los Angeles, 
president; E. J. Nolan, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
and E. A. Orwig, Los Angeles, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 


CARIBOO KING GOLD, INC., 1116 Vance 


Building, Seattle, Wash., a Washington cor- | 


poration organized Jan. 25, 1934, and regis- 
tered as an extra-provincial company in 


British Columbia, to develop metal mining , 


property in claims in the Cariboo District of 
British Columbia, proposing to issue 500,000 
shares of common capital stock, proceeds to 
be used for working capital and equipment. 
J. Wolff Teitel, Seattle broker, has been 
granted an option contract to purchase the 


500,000 shares of this issue each at 25 cents 
a share. He proposes selling the shares to 
dealers and brokers at 30 cents a share. 
Stock will be offered to the public at ap- 
proximately 45 cents a share. 


June 21 


PERRY OIL AND GAS CORPORATION, Sax- 
onburg, Pa. a Delaware corporation or- 
ganized May 28, 1934, to operate oil and gas 


Ashland, | 


of | 


| AID UNDER NEW HOUSING ACT 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


leases and to sell oil well material and 
equipment, engaging in refining, manufac- 
_ turing and transporting. The company ex- 
/ pects to issue $249,000 common - stock. 
' Among officérs are: J. C. Clow, Pittsbu , 
president; W. I. Gettman, Zelienople, t. 
general manager; F. W. Albert, Saxonburg, 
Pa., secretary, and . L. Lefever, Saxonburg, 
| Pa., treasurer. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, Bridgeport, 
| Conn., a Connecticut corporation organized 

in 1865 to manufacture various forms of 
brass, copper and other metal alloys and 
fabricated metal articles, including plumb- 
ing goods and automobile tire stems. The 
company proposes offering to holders of 
record of its capital stock without par value 
the right to subscribe for three additional 
shares for each five shares held of record, 
issuing 272.922 shares of capital stock with- 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended June 16, where available. 


| 


| 


out par value and subscription warrants for | 


that amount of stock, at an aggregate price 
to the public not exceeding $1.705,762.50. 
The stock will be sold to underwriters, 
stockholders under subscription warrants, 
and to transferees of subscription warrants 


the public at 6.25 a share. Estimated pro- 
ceeds of $1,364,610 : -e to be applied to pay- 
ment of its banking indebtedness totaling 
$1,163.000, any excess to be used as addi- 
tional working capital Underwriters are: 
C M. P. Murphy & Company, New York: R. 


at $5 a share, and by the underwriters to. 


| F Griggs Co., Waterbury, Conn., and Hinks | 


Brothers & Co., Bridgeport. Conn. Among 
Officers are: Ralph E. Day, Bridgeport, presi- 
dent; Burgoyne Hamilton, New York City, 
treasurer; R. W. Phillips, Waterbury, Conn.. 
secretary; W. R. Webster, Bridgeport, vice- 


president and chairman of the board, and 


H. W. Jones, Englewood, N. J., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance. 


COOPERATIVE INVESTING GROUP, | Ft. 


Worth, Texas, an individual operating un- . 
and bond 


der a trade name in stock 
vestments and other securities listed on 
stock exchanges which are of a speculative 
nature. 


the issuer, is seeking to register $500,000 


principal amount expected to be received | 


in contributions from such pers’ns as may 
desire to invest in the enterprise. 

HOWARD MORRIS AND JOHN ROBERTSON, 
72 Wall Street. New York City. calling for 
deposit of $2,922,000 principal amount, first 
mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund gold bonds, 
due April 1, 1945, of Texas Gas Utilities Co.., 
Del Rio, Texas, now under 


tion plan, inviting bondholders to compare 
it with a reorganization plan offered April 


24, 1934. by Commonwealth Gas Corporation, . presentation of current problems 
all umsecured debt of Texas Gas Utilities | 
Co. The committee proposes organization of | 


owner of the common stock and: practically 


& new corporation to acquire substantially 


all assets of the present company now sub- | 
ject to mortgage securing the first mortgage | 


bonds and certain unmortgaged assets. Di- 
rectors of the old company are listed as fol- 
lows: John J. Klise. Wooster, Ohio; Carl F. 
Bauman, Charleston, W. Va.; Harry B. Lam- 


bert, Charleston, W. Va.: and Marshall Est- | 


ridge, San Antonio, Texas. Members of the 
committee are Howard Morris. 72 Wall Street, 
New York City, and John Robertson, Balti- 
more. 


HOW HOME OWNER CAN GET. 


tributed over the country so as to provide 
a national network of support for the di- 
rect lending activities carried: on with 
home owners by local banking and lend- 
ing agencies. 

| Local committee of building and 
building supply contractors and manufac- 
turers, civic agencies, labor groups, news- 
papers, financial interests and others wiil 
‘Set up voluntary organizations to pro- 
vide lccal home owners with information 
concerning the new facilities afforded, as 
well as advice and assistance in making 
use of them. 


_ Local banks, Building and Loan Asso- 
|Ciations, finance companies, Mortgage and 
Trust Companies and other types of real 
estate investor will be ready to extend the 
needed financing to building contractors 
and home owners under the provisions of 
the Housing Act. 
Source of Funds 


Q. Where is the money coming from 
to pay for these activities? 


on with the appropriation of $200,000,000. 
All operating expenses, including salaries 
Of Federal personnel, will be defrayed 
from this fund, as well as any losses—up 


‘mium income collected by the Govern- | 


ance: 
A. Modernization work will be carired 


to 20 per cent of total amounts involved— 
sustained by the cooperating private lend- 
ing institutions. These funds will be used 
Only to the extent that they stimulate the 
actual investment of $5 of private money 
for every $1 of this Federal appropriation. 

Mortgage insurance: 


in the long run they will be self-sustain- 
ing. 
be financed from this ten-million-dolla: 
fund. Eventually all operating expenses 


and all losses through defaulted mort- . 


gages——if any—will be paid from pre- 


ment from the coop>rating private insti- 
tutions. 


This accumulated premium fund shoul4 
eventually exceed the unpaid balance of 
insured m tgages and such excess would 
be returned to the Treasury, constituting 


/a net income to the Government. 


Building and loan association insur- 


purpose but the -~-rations in fact will be 


self-suc.aining as to losses and operating 
expenses by reason of receipts from pre- | 


miums in the sar-> way as described above 
for the National Mortgage Associations. 


Bert L. Laubenheim. manager of | 


receivership. | 
Market value of the issue is listed as $467.- 
520. The committee proposes a reorganiza- , 


Ten million dol- | 
lars is set aside for these activities, but | 


Initial or organization expenses will | 


$100,000,000 is set aside for this. 


Death to Finance Code 
Of Funeral Supply Industry 


If one million people die between April | 


1, 1934, and March 31, 1935, the funeral 
supply industry will raise enough to pay 
off the $145,740 it will cost to keep under 
its NRA code. 

Approval of the code budget, announced 
June 20 by the NRA, places an assess- 
ment of 15 cents on every casket shipped 
to funeral directors, 10 cents on each one 
shipped to jobbers. Besides, other divi- 


sions of the industry must contribute: . 
Casket hardware, $6,000; metal vault, 
$3,000; embalming chemical, $4,000. 


The news articles are 


| structions to our staff 
controversial questions and to explain them 


impartially. 


Streamlined Trains Grow 
More and More Popular 


Streamlined trains are coming into 
style. Two more railroads have announced 
that they will use part of their loans 
from the Public Works Administration to 
build the new type of trains. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad is build- 
ing a three car streamlined train, to be 
powered with a Diesel engine-electric 
generator mechanism. The train will be 
operated between Boston and Bangor, 

The Illinois Central will put a stream- 
lined train on regular schedule between 
Chicago and St. Louis. It will cost about 
$500,000. 


To the 1028 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Who Joined Us This Week and 
Who Are Receiving Their First 
| Copy of The United States News: 
| The purpose of The United States News is to 


present each week a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the activities of government. 


prepared under rigid in- 
to gather all phases of 


‘The signed articles, whether by government 
officials or persons outside of public life, repre-_ 

sent the viewpoint of their respective authors 
and the mere publication by us of their views 

does not in any way commit this publication to 


those views. 


‘Comprehensive and Easy to Read 


4 


Here are some of the principal features each 


week to which we call 
1. 


found on page one. 


today. 


come from different parts 


national capital. 
6. WHO’S WHO IN 


| 7. ANALYSIS BY 


or not you will agree that 


hour of one evening a 


national affairs. 


Size. 


but you will note 


Circulation 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY—This 
is a brief summary for the busy readers brought up 
to the minute, and gives a quick picture of national 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publi- 
cation. It is brought up to date as of noon on Sat- 
urday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 
—So much interest attaches to what the President 
himself does that we devote these two columns every 
week to a story of the sequence of events in the 
White House. It is an interesting story of the work 
of the most important personality in government 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS — Most 
people do not have time to read long articles on for- 
eign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 


ture time is saved for vou and a summarized analysis 
is made of the whole international scene. 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON— 
A human interest study each week of the life of the 


week we present essential biographical facts helping 
you to become acquainted with the new officials ap- 
pointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


DAVID LAWRENCE—So 
lie much of the material emanating from government 
which we publish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people in govern- 
ment that we present on the back page of every issue 
an appraisal by David Lawrence based upon more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with gov- 
ernmental affairs through various administrations. 
Whether you agree with the David Lawrence analysis 


articles in The United Stat 
with magazine perspective, for they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of the current developments which so 
intimately affect the lives of all of us today. 


your attention. 


TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is in- 
tended to be an intimate survey of the present day 
situation with an eye to the future. It is designed 
to tell you what to expect and what to prepare for. 
(If put in “Washington letter” form this kind of in- 
formation would cost many times the subscription 
price of The United States News.) This is to be 


of the world. In this fea- 


GOVERNMENT — Every 


it is usually an interesting 


READ these and other articles and features 
of The United States News. If you spend an 


week in the reading of 


The United States News you will find that you 
have a better-than-average understanding of 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and without 
the loss of time, which would be made necessary 
by publishing on coated paper and in magazine 


that nevertheless the 


News are prepared 


If you like The United States News we would 
appreciate it if you would commend it to your 
| friends or send us the names of those to whom 
Wwe may write with your recommendation. 


Department 


| Ghe United States News 
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Returning to Formula of the Past 


When the Emergency Is Overcome 


| 


Will Collectivism Be Tolerated When Normal 


Business Comes Back?—Benefits of the 
New Housing Program 


By LEWIS 


H. BROWN 


Member, Durable Goods Industries Committee; Chairman, Code Authority of Asbestos 
Industry; president, Johns-Manville Corporation 


In the Spring of 1933, after coming 
through the worst Winter that this coun- 
try has seen in many years, the American 
people, irrespective of political affilia- 
tions, welcomed a new leader who, by ag- 
gressive and vigorous and courageous ac- 
tion, has given hope and restored con- 
fidence to our people. 

The spirit of the time so clearly evident 
throughout the land was to give the 
President full opportunity and authority | 
to carry out his plans. Whether the. 
plans for action were right or wrong, the | 
instinctive judgment of the people baa 
to submerge individual opinion in favor | 
of aggressive leadership. 

In the Fall of last year and throughout 
the Winter, we began to hear from many | 
of the young economists, college profes- 
sors and enthusiastic theorists who had 
been taking an active part in the vast 
work carried on in Washington. They were 
writing magazine articles and books and 
making speeches, openly advocating 
changes in our social institutions. 


Loss of Position 
As Greatest Republic 


It was in such a psychological atmos- 
phere that criticism of the NRA developed 
and to give expression to which General 
Johnson, who believes in democracy, 
called a consumers meeting in the latter, 
part of February. And then for the pur- 
pose of industry’s viewpoint, he called a 
meeting of the Code Authority members 
to review the NRA. 

Historians of the future will. give that 
meeting a significant place in the history | 
of this particular era. For at that meet- | 
ing for the first time, business: men began 
to crystallize and courageously state a few 
basic and fundamental principles that 
were in direct conflict with the impractical 
theories of the so-called Brain Trust. 


Ked the end of}Pump can take the place of the water|a level that can be borne until a more|‘*he long run will help rather than re- of thee ome aud the Fegulanty of thei ete will ba faruished che successful bidder upon delivery of wast eae das financial inde- 
follow blindly any | in the well. permanent solution of the problem can | tthe Deft 


program enunciated. The worst of the! 


emergency was over. It was clearly the 
consensus of opinion that while the prob- 
lem of getting 9,000,000 men back to work 
still remained, this problem could be 
solved by the application of sound eco- 
nomic principles and that there was no 
need to throw overboard our democratic 


institutions in favor of a permanent state 


capitalism. 

It was apparent to many,that in the 
first year of our war on the depression, we 
had lost our position as the greatest de- 
mocracy in the world and had become the 
fourth ranking exponent of state capital- 
ism—surpassed only by Russia, Italy and 
Germany. 

Ospeeches, 

The March Conference of Code Authori- 
ties, at the request of General Johnson, 
elected two committees, one representing 
the Durable Goods Industries and one the 
Consumer Goods Industries. And it is 
because I was so “unfortunate” as to be 
made a member of the Durable Goods 
Industries Committee that I explain the 
essential philosophy back of the report 
on National Recovery and Employment 
which was made by the Durable Goods 
Industries Committee to the President of 
the United States and submitted to him 
on May 14, 1934. 


Popular Reversion 


To Democratic Ideals 
The Committee agreed: 


(1) That democracy with all its imper- |, 


fections and its inefficiencies had been | 
evolved by the American people and had | 
stood the test of 150 years of time under | 
which the standard of living of the Amer- | 
ican people had attained to a higher level | 
than that existing in any other country | 


in the world; that the American people , 


would insist upon the maintenance of their 
liberties and the continuance of the es- 
sentially democratic institutions charac- 
teristic of this country. 

(2) That the difficulties of finding men 
capable of operating a large industrial 
organization efficiently and the admited 
inefficiencies of governmental bureaucracy, 
indicated clearly the impracticability of 
attempting to manage all or a large part 
of the daily activities of 130,000,000 peo- 
ple. Hence, that any plan of action that 
might be recommended contemplate the 
return to the American people as quickly 
as Sible, of the operation of their daily 


affairs with a minimum of regulation and | 


interference. 

(3) That in the long run the amount 
of desirable things available for division 
among the whole people is dependent 
upon the productive accomplishment of 
the people as a whole; that the creation 
of wealth is dependent upon productive 
work; that the limitation of production 
and the destruction and limitation of 
crops, if continued, would tend to de- 
crease the total wealth of the country 
and result in a lowering rather than an 
elevation of the standard of living of our 
people. 

(4) That from the beginning of time, 
man had increased his standard of living 
to just the extent that he had been able 
to increase the efficiency and effectiveness 
of his work. Tools and machinery had 
been the means man had used to wrest 
from nature more of the things he wanted. 
And that down through the ages, the 
tools and machinery had been made possi- 
ble by the savings of the people and by 
the accumulation of capital invested in 
this means of increasing the effective- 
ness of man’s work. Hence, one of the 
essentials of prosperity is the accumula- 


Artificially stimulated public works 
alone, based on past experience, do not 
seem to be an adequate solution to this 
problem. Despite optimistic estimates for 
1934, recent experience cannot lead us to 
count on expenditure of public funds to 
bring about complete recovery any more 
than the water that is used to prime the 


“The Emergency Is Over” 


LEWIS H. BROWN 
Who says the time is past when Ameri- 
cans will accept blindly policies and 
principles they do not like. 


We therefore had a special committee 
make an intensive study of the possibilities 
for increasing employment through un- 
covering the actual needs in all parts of 
the country for new construction, for 
rehabilitation and modernization. 


Improved Conditions 
For Family Life 


| As a result of this study, it was clearly 
evident that with one year of real re- 
covery almost completed, the purchasing 
power of those many millions who had 
continued on the payroll during the de- 
pression plus those who had gone back to 
work, was increasing. Families that were 
doubled up were beginning to seek in- 
dividual living quarters again. Apart- 
ment vacancies in many cities were get- 
ting down to a normal basis. 

The pressure of distressed properties 
being liquidated was greatly lessened and 
it appeared that in a relatively short time 


market. Aside from the restoration of 
general confidence in the economic future 
and the normal factors that would bring 
about recovery, our survey indicated that 
the most important barrier to the rehabili- 
tation of the construction and mortgage 
market, was the belief in the minds of 
millions of people that real estate was no 
longer a safe or profitable investment and 
that they never wanted to get caught in 
j;another depression with a real estate 
mortgage hanging over their heads. 

It therefore seemed imperative that. 
some new form real estate mortgage 
financing be developed that would re-tore 
the confidence of the mass of the people 
in the desirability of owning their own 
home and in the safety of real estate 
(aS an investment. 


| All during the depression this subject 
_had been studied by one of the econ- 
‘omists of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and under the new Administration this 
‘Subject had been brought to a point where 
'the National Emergency Council under- 
took to bring together the various factors 
for study and solution of the problem. 
At the request of the NRA, the Durable 
Goods Industries Committee, who were 
vitally concerned, asked me to represent 
them and to work with the National 
Emergency Council on this problem. 

The result was the drawing up of the 
National Housing Act which was sub- 
mitted to Congress on May 14. 


Confidence of People 


Sought for Home Life 


The Housing Act in all its 


| phases has 
|been drawn 


| in an éffort to provide s 
mortgage instrument and a method of 
‘paying for a home that would restore 
_ confidence in the mind of the average 
|person in his ability to buy and own his 
home. It is designed to induce the build- 
|ing of homes with private capital and the 
payment for them out of future private 
‘Savings. The hill provides for the loaning 
of the money by present established pri- 
banking institutions. 

' It is true taat the Government under 
the Act is going to organize a mutual in- 
‘surance corporation and 200 million dol- 
lars of Government funds are supplied for 
& revolving credit for this purpose. But 
the plan is worked out on an actuaria! 
basis so that this mutual insurance corpo- 
ration could at some later date be taken 
‘over as a private institution and operated 
in the same way that a mutual life or a 
,mutual fire ‘nsurance company is oper- 
jated. This plan does not provide for 


‘the appropriation of vast sums of Gov- 


Where Government 


Money Goes—— 


Interest on Public Debt Swells 


tained by long-term planning and a proc- | Expenditures While Tax Re- 


ess of gradual evolution. Such a plan, ceipts Expand Revenues 
tends to restore confidence in the whoie 


field by protecting the person who bor- 
rows as well cs the person who lends 
And for that enormous portion of our 
population engaged in the construction 
and allied industries, it will tend to bring 
about more stable conditions by prevent- 
ing to some extent the booms that are 
the result of over-building and unsound 
speculative ouilding. 


Permanent Unemployment 
As Possible Problem 


There can be no question that unless 
recovery takes place and within a short 
time, America is faced with a problem 
of permanent unemployment. Such a 
problem can only be solved by the migra- 
tion or transference of several million 


GOVERNMENT receipts and ex- 
4“ penditures boomed last week. The in- 
creases in both items were both due to 
the normal June 15 activities of the 
Treasury. June 15 income tax collections 
advanced the Federal receipts, and th: 
June 15 public debt interest charges in- 


creased the expenditures. 


Receipts for the week ended June 20, 
according to Treasury reports, amounted 


the American people—there should be work 
enough to keep everyone busy. . 

I am confident that this is the direc- 
tion that the American people want t9 
go. I am confident that while they will 


tolerate regimentation and collectivism in 


‘an emergency, once the emergency is over 
‘they want life in America to continue in 
accordance with the formula of the past, 
/of which liberty and freedom are the es- 
i sential ingredients. 


families back to the land. That is where 
they came from and that is the only 
place where they can again become self- 
supporting. In the last generation the 


distressed properties would be off the, 


people of this country have almost for- 
gotten that all wealth comes from the 
land. ; 

But the transference of such large 
numbers to homesteads where they can 
be self-supporting w&l require time and 
intelligent effort. And in the meantime 
the millions of unemployed that cannot 
be reabsorbed as a result of economic 
recovery, must be placed upon some form 
of dole. 

In some countries of Europe a sub- 
Stantial portion of the unemployed are 
absorbed in the military establishments 
where the younger men secure valuable 
training and where they can be main- 
tained for the least possible cost. In this 
country we have had the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and undoubtedly if the 
problem of unemployment continues, we 
will find it necessary to greatly enlarge 
this type of activity which is more in 
keeping with American traditions. 

The American genius for organization 
undoubtedly will have its effect once we 
face permanent unemployment. We will 
require registraion of the permanently un- 
employed and intelligently and effectively 
organize for their assistance and main- 
tenance on a basis that will keep the 
total cost to the rest of the citizens at 


be found. 

But no one likes to contemplate the 
problems of permanent unemployment in 
this country of ours. The wants of men 
are endless. Once a proper economic bal- 
ance is restored; once we start the wheels 
of progress moving again; once we start 
supplying again the wants and needs of 


America to Continue 
To Be a Democracy 


The time is past when American citi- 


| zens will accept without comment policies 


and principles with which they do not and 
cannot agree. And this to my mind js the 
most hopeful ana encouraging thing that 
has occurred since the beginning of the 
depression. Individuals, organizations, in- 
dustry—are again taking an active part in 
government. The freedom of the press is 
assured and the editorial writers of the 
country are again wielding their pens in 
a truly American fashion. 

Personally, I am no longer concerned 
about what the “brain trusters” may do 
to us. We are on the way out of the de- 
pression. Recovery is taking place. The 
emergency is over. The time of desperate 
measures hurriedly conceived is past. The 
American people are beginning to realize 
that the source and cause of our trouble 
reaches back not five years, but 20. We 
are not going to lift ourselves by our 
bootstraps. 

Whatever we do now must be paid for 
later. We must therefore use every pre- 
caution in analyzing our problem to be 
sure that we adopt sound measures that in 


While the future is going to be quite 
different from the past, America is still— 
and will continue to be—a democracy. 


The foregoing are excerpts from an 
address entitled “Recovery and the 
Durable Goods Industries” delivered 
June 20 before the New York Build- 
ing Congress. 


1 | to $171,000,000. Total expenditures for the 


Same week were $239,000,000, of which 
$123,000,000 went for ordinary running 
expenses and $116,000,000 was disbursed 
by the alphabetical emergency agencies. 

Of the $123,000,000 in ordinary expendi- 
tures, $90,000,000 approximately went to 
pay the June 15 public debt interest in- 
Of the remaining $33,000,000 
a large sum went to meet the semi- 
monthly Government pay day which also 
falls on June 15. 

The slight increase in extraroinary ex- 
penditures last week was due to the re- 
vival of spending by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. After several weeks 
of slackened activity, the RFC last week 
spent more than any other Government 
agency, a total of $60,000,000 for the seven 
days. 

‘The Public Works Administration and 
the Federal Relief Administration tied for 
second place on the list of emergency 


stalment. 


spenders last week. Both units spent $23,- 


000,000. The Citizens’ Conservation Corps, 
the only other emergency agency to make 
any appreciable outlay in the week spent 
$7,000,000. 


ANOTHER BILLION DOLLARS _ 
IN RECEIPTS FROM TAXES 


Collection Costs Decline in Face of Increase of Revenue 
In Current Fiscal Year 


Taxes are heavier, but they are costing 
Uncle Sam less to collect. 

A billion dollars more in internal reve- 
nue taxes was collected by the Treasury 
Department in the first 11 months of 
the current fiscal year than in the same 
months a year before, but the cost of 
collecting Federal taxes actually declined 
33 per cent. 

The cost decline took place in the face 
of a drive by the Treasury to collect de- 
ficiency income taxes which taxpayers had 
evaded by faked stock sales to members 
of their own families at paper losses which 
were then deducted from taxable income. 
The collection of these back taxes, which 
netted the Treasury $2,500,000 in 11 
months, has been costly work. 


Total collections ‘ of internal revenue 


The Comptroller of the State of New York 


- will sell at his office at Albany, New York, 
June 28th, 1934, at 1 o’clock P. M. (Daylight Saving Time) 


$30,000,000.00 


Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Serial Bonds of the 


State of New York 
Dated July Ist, 1934, and maturing 
$3,000,000 annually July ist, 1935 to 1944 inclusive 
Principal and semi-annual interest January Ist and July ist, 


payable in lawful money of the United States of America at 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall Street, 


New York City. 


_ Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes. 


Bidders for these bonds will be required to name the rate of interest which the bonds are to bear not 


exceeding four (4) per centum per annum. Such interest rates must be 
per centum and not more than a single rate of interest shall be 


in multiples of one-tourth of one 
named. 


ers may condition their bids upon the award to them of all but ne part of the entire $30,000, 


Bidd 
bonds and the 
interest cost to the Sta 


nignest bidder on the basis of “all or none’’ will be th 
te after deducting the amount of premium bid if an 


000 
the one whose bid figures the lowest 
y 


No bids will be accepted for separate maturities or for less than par value of the bonds nor unless 


’ gccompanied by a deposit of money or b 


a certified check 


or bank draft upon a solvent bank or trust 


y 
company of the cities of Albany or New York, payable to the order of the ‘‘Comptroller of the State of 
New York” for at least two per cent of the par value of the bonds bid for. No interest will be allowed 
upon the good faith check of the successful bidder. 
dorsed for bonds” 


All proposals, together with the security deposits, must be sealed 


and enclosed in a sealed envelope directed to the ‘Comptroller of the 


and endo “Proposal 
State of New York, Albany, N.Y.” 


The Comptroller reserves the right to reject any or all bids which are not in his opinion advantageous 


to the interest of the State. 


If the Definitive Bonds of this issue can not be prepared and delivered at a time to suit the purchaser, 
the State reserves the right to deliver Interim Certificates pending preparation of the Definitive Bond 
and will have these Interim Certificates ready for delivery on July 2, 1934. 


The net debt of the State of New York on June 18-3934. amounted to $520,272,827.40 which is 
an 


about 1.08 
to taxation for State purposes 


Circulars descriptive of these bonds will be mailed upon 


per cent of the total assessed valuation of the 


personal property 
application to 


the State subject 


MORRIS 8, TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N.Y. 


Dated June 18, 1934. 


from July 1, 1933, to May 31, 1934, ine 
cluding the processing tax, amounted te 
$2,309,996,546, as compared with $1,368,- 
238,228 during the same period a year 
ago. Excluding processing taxes, collec- 
tions for the 11-month period this year 
were $1,980,316,396. 

On the other hand, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue operated during this fiscal 
period on a sum $2,901,708 less than for 
the same months last year. During the 
period ending June 30, 1933, the expenses 
of the Bureau were $27,705,369. For the 
current fiscal period, only $24,803,661 has 
been found necessary. The cost of collect- 
ing the processing tax amounted to an 
additional $2,302,191. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


United Gas & Electric Co. 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
June 15, 1934. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 


clared the regular semi-annual dividend of 
two and one-half per cent (213%) on the 
outstanding 5% Preferred Stock of the Come 
pany, payable July 15, 1934, to stockholders 
of record June 30, 1934. 


J. A. MCKENNA, Treasurer. 


Life’s too short 
for worry 


Tr YING to 
work out a financial plan by 
yourself takes a lot of time, 
effort and worry — with no 
assurance of success. 

You can eliminate all this 
and get more out of life if 
you put life insurance to 
work to solve your financial 
problems. It is the safe, 


pendence. 


LiFe INSURANCE Com 
or Boston, 


U.S.N. 34 


Kt has never been our policy to make mileage predictions for Eeeotene any 


We 


‘“‘Why boast or bragt’’ the owl inquires; 
‘“*A self-made claim no faith inspires— 

But make a test and facts you glean; 
Then by thesefacts judge Essotene!”’ 


MY GAS DRIVES 
FARTHEST ! 


more than it has to make other performance claims. That’s why we ask 
you to try Essolene and then pass judgment upon it . . to base your opin- 
ion, not on our promises, but on facts .. as you yourself establish them 
through practical tests in your own car. A tankfel is all you need to con- 


tion of capital and the free flow of capi- 
tal into industry for the replacement and 
expansion of the means of production. 


‘ernment money and the further unbal- 
-ancing of the budget for the purpose of 
utting the Government int - 
(5) That the maintenance of the profit 2 . © the con 


~~ | Struction business or suodsidizing the 
motive is another essential of prosperity. | building of uneconomical housing projects, 
Prospect Limited 


‘The principie of long-term low-cost 

‘ ‘amortized mortgages seems to me to be 

For New Constr uction the very foundation of a sound financial 
We next attempted to estimate what we system for veal estate. And the corollary 
might expect in the way of construction |of this is that we must gradually dis- 
volume in the balance of this decade if | associate from commercial banking the 


no new plans or incentives were origi- function of loaning depositors demand 
nated that would tend to stimulate the money in the veal estate long-term mort- 


vince you. We depend on Essolene to speak for itself. 
[Essolube Motor Oil in the crawkoase enables*Besolene to do its bess) 


AT REGULAR 


GASOLINE PRKOE 


ene 


Smoother Performance 


BUY AT THIS SIGN 


Thie sigan identifies the 3,000 Beco 
Stations and Dealers from Maine te 


4 isiana W represent ecr- 
revival of the construction industry. |gage market. This means that we must vices one prodects of the world’s 
Without going into the detailed figures create a complete system of mortgage : . 


which covered a study of the ratio of |loaning and real estate banking in which 
normal construction to national income | the Federal Home Loan Bank will even- 
from 1910 to 1930, we determined that if |tually becom2s a discount bank having 
nothing were done, we could probably ex- | the same relationship to the entire Sys- 
pect in the five years from 1935 to 1939|tem as the federal Reserve Bank has to 
not more than about 14 billion dollars of ;our commercial banks. 
construction—less than 3 billion dollars! This is the broad direction in which we 
each year, or about one-third of that in are going. The Federal Home Loan Bank | 
1928. | _was the first broad step and the National | 
To sit quietly by and do nothing in the Housing Act constitutes the second. Sucn 
face of such a situation seemed intolerable. a constructive objective can only be ob- i 


MOTOR TRAVEL INFORMATION FREE OF COST 
Yours for the asking at all Esso Stations and Dealers—‘“‘ESSO 
TOURS AND DETOURS." Profusely illustrated. New every , 
month. Contains official map of current road construction; 
vacation and touring data; etc. Also free individual road maps. 


Cope. 1934, Esso, Ine. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $5; two gears, $8. Postage to Canada, $1 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ad- 
dress: The United States News. 2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Guited States News 


JUNE 25, 1934 


ANDREW JACKSON 
President of the United States 1829-1837 


“The people in every part of the United States 
should be ei —_ tened as to an understanding of 
the rights and interests of government.” 


‘REPRESENTED 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT made last week an 

P impromptu speech at Yale. Perhaps extempo- 
i 5 raneous speeches, reflecting as they do 
tiv,-w)4 ~« thoughts expressed on the spur of the moment, 
should not be examined as critically as prepared addresses 
in which there is time for revision and mature delibera- 
tion. 

Yet because the President has touched on a topic vital 
to the honest and efficient operation of the government, it 
is important to point out the slips of the tongue in the 
hope that a condition which Mr. Roosevelt mistakenly as- 
sumes is in existence now may become his definite objec- 
tive. For it is within his power to make every word of his 
Yale speech come true in the future though it is a sad com- 
mentary on what has been happening in Washington in 
the last year and a half that Mr. Roosevelt naively ex- 
presses his ignorance of the political factor in the selection 
of appointees to office. Said the President: 

“T think it is true that, in the conduct of government, 
there has been no period in our history where what we call 
in the wrong sense politics and in the wrong sense politi- 
cians enter less than they do today in the conduct of gov- 
ernment. 


“T find, for the sake of example, that in my own mind 


and, I am sure, in the minds of most of the leaders in the 7 


Federal Government, qualification from the standpoint of 


ability rather than from politics enters into most of the 


choices that are made 


“I couldn’t tell you today the 


MERIT SYSTEM arty affiliations of probably th 
11 NEW LAWS sponsible positions in Washing- 


ton and it is a mighty good thing 
that I cannot.” 


Shades of Jim Farley, shades of the patronage fiends 
wo have driven out of the government trained men who 
never had a politicai affiliation just to make room for “de- 
serving Democrats,” shades of William Humphrey re- 
moved from the Federal Trade Commission by the Presi- 
dent for no cause at all save politics, shades of Willard 
Thorp deserted by Mr. Roosevelt when the Senators in- 
sisted on his scalp because he wasn’t a political person, 
shades, indeed, of the National Civil Service Reform 
League which has revealed that not since the earliest days 
of the spoils system has there been such a flagrant disre- 
gard of civil service in selecting employees for the gov- 
ernment as today under the administration of President 
Roosevelt! 

There are no less than eleven major pieces of legislation 
signed by Mr. Roosevelt which specifically exempt the ad- 
ministrators from being encumbered with any such thing 
as the merit system as set forth under civil service rules. 
There are no civil service requirements in virtually all the 
newly created agencies of the government, indeed the 
political jobs have been increased by the tens of thousands 
under the New Deal. 

What was Mr. Roosevelt thinking of? Possibly of his 
own attitude toward appointments. For he has tried when 
in need of a special administrator to ignore politics. But 
when he speaks of the majority of the responsible posi- 
tions of the government, he cannot, of course, have over- 
looked the Cabinet unless perchance Mr. Roosevelt no 
longer regards the Cabinet members as holding “responsi- 
ble positions.” Perhaps he is right—for the administra- 
tors have superseded in importance virtually all the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. 

Vv 


But if we are to assume that the 
Cabinet members are within the 
class holding “responsible posi- 
IN CABINET tions”, then as we look over the 

list we wonder if Mr. Roosevelt 
has forgotten the political affiliations of the members of 
his Cabinet. Starting with Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
who was a former chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, we come to Homer Cummings, Attorney Gen- 
eral, who was also at one time chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Then there is in the Cabinet James A. Farley who holds 
the office of chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and still remains as the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Roosevelt cannot certainly have forgotten his Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Claude Swanson of Virginia who 
served in the Senate for many years as the stalwart ex- 
ponent of the Democratic party’s best traditions. Also 
there’s George Dern of Utah, Democratic governor for 
two terms and now Secretary of War. As for the Secretary 
of Commerce—surely a responsible position—there’s 
Daniel C. Roper, who managed the McAdoo preconven- 
tion campaign in 1924 and one of the outstanding leaders 
of the Democratic party. 

This leaves the Secretary of Labor and the Secretaryof 
the Treasury who were associated with Mr. Roosevelt 
when he was Governor of New York and who must have 


PARTY WELL 


MERIT ABOVE POLITICS 


The President's Speech at New Haven May Open Up the Whole Question of Political 
Pull in Public Office---The Partisanship of Class That Dominates Appointments--- 


Need For a Real Brain Trust in Government 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


avowed themselves Democrats at sometime or another in 


the last few years. Neither the Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes, nor the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
Wallace, were Democrats before 1933 but it can hardly be 
said that Mr. Roosevelt has ignored the Democratic party 
in the selection of his Cabinet for at least six out of the ten 
have been active political leaders in the Democratic party. 
The President has had a chance to put the merit prin- 
ciple into effect and to fight the politicians. In two vital 
tests he did not stand his ground. Thus he yielded to 
pressure from the politicians when he withdrew the name 
of Willard Thorp who was up for confirmation before the 
Senate. The objections to Mr. Thorp were political. 


Similarly when Congress was 
PRESIDENT debating the Norris amendment 
FAILED TO which would have forbidden — 
ical endorsements from being 
STAND CROUND given consideration in selecting 
personnel for the Home Owners Loan Corporation, the 
President contented himself with writing a letter when he 
could have well carried the issue to the conference com- 
mittee and to the people and forced a show-down between 
the common garden variety of political patronage and the 
high ideals which Mr. Roosevelt now champions. 

Nor is the elimination of party politics the only fac- 
tor in administering government fairly and in the interest 
of all citizens. Mr. Roosevelt has sought to make sure of 
the views of the men whom he appoints to responsible 
positions. He may not ask their party- politics but he 
knows their slant or prejudice on public policies. Thus 
it was Mr. Roosevelt who removed from office William 
E. Humphrey, Republican member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. In a letter made public by Mr. Humphrey, 
the President wrote that there was nothing objectionable 
in the record of the Commissioner—he had served honor- 
ably. But as for Mr. Humphrey’s views, why the Presi- 
dent didn’t like them. 

So a commission which has quasi-judicial powers was 
reconstructed with men who held Mr. Roosevelt’s point of 
view. That’s how in filling the vacancies Mr. Roosevelt 
disregarded the requirement that representative Repub- 
licans and Democrats should serve on the commission 
and appointed instead men of the James Landis type who 
could be depended upon to carry out the class warfare 
which the Roosevelt regime has encouraged. 

‘Everybody who has studied the 


BRAIN TRUSTERS operations of our government 
NOT TRAINED IN over any period of time would be 
GOVERNMENT happy, indeed, to see a President 


disregard politics and make ap- 
pointments on the basis of merit. But what is merit? It 
is not sufficient that the appointees shall not be taken from 
the ranks of those who are politicians or have political pull 
and nothing else. It is important that the men selected 
shall have judicial minds and shall have an aptitude for 
administration. 

Mr. Roosevelt spoke, for instance, at Yale about the so- 
called “brain trust”. He said: 

“And I want to tell you all very simply of my thought 
that, while there has been a certain amount cf comment 
about the use of brains in the national government, it 
seems to be a pretty good practice—a practice which will 
continue—the practice of calling on trained people for 
tasks that require trained people.” 

Nobody would have the slightest objection to that 
paragraph if it were the real practice of the government 
under this or any other administration. But the very op- 
position to the brain trust is not that its members are dis- 
interested, not that they are without political affiliation 
and not that they happen to be men of intellectual or aca- 
demic attainment. The principal criticism ot the brain 
trust is that it does not consist of “trained peopie.” 

Virtually none of the newcomers in the government 
who were recruited from the colleges has had any sub- 
stantial experience either in the administrative side of 
government or in business or industry or banking or in 
any of the things which it is now the purpose of federal 
bureaucracy to supervise if not control. 


THE WAY THE 


It is said that the sponsors of 
the brain trust idea have told 
President Roosevelt he must 


BRITISH TREAT t hem 
build up in Ameri which i 


Civil Service. Trained men are used there to assist in the 
drafting of legislation and in the administration of the 
cabinet departments. Recently I was talking to a promi- 
nent member of the British parliament who had served 
also as a member of the British Cabinet. He was making 
a study of the New Deal in Washington. I asked him 
what he thought of our brain trust. 

“Why,” he replied, “we wouldn’t think of having them 
in the British government. They are not trained. They 
represent only one technique—the academic. Your trained 


_ lawyers for awhile. 


man in government must have experience and several 
techniques to be efficient.” 

It would be encouraging indeed if the spotlight were 
thrown on this subject of merit in government service as 
distinguished from political pull and political influence. 
It would be heartening if Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at Yale 
were a forecast of what he intends to do to make merit 
and ability the principal consideration. 

But, alas, Congress has no such purpose in mind and 
Mr. Roosevelt has as yet shown no inclination to make an 
issue of it with Congress. It is in a sense fortunate for 
the President that he did not make his Yale speech a few 
days earlier when Congress was in session. There has 
been a rebellious feeling in both the House and the Senate 
that the Administration has not taken enough care of 
their constituents who want jobs. 


“ As a matter of fact, the Roose- 

HOW “RACKET velt administration has been gen- 
WORKS NOW IN erous, indeed too generous. In 
WASHINGTON _ ¢very department of the govern- 
ment is what is usually referred 

to as “Farley’s man.” He’s the political representative of 
the chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 
Every Cabinet officer consults with this liaison officer and 
appointments are made through the Postmaster General’s 
office which is something of a central appointment bureau. 

It is incredible that the President does not know this 
has been going on for the last sixteen months and that al- 
most the first question asked an applicant is what his or 
her party affiliation happens to be and what endorsements 
can be obtained from Senators, Representatives, and local 
political leaders. 

Much talking was done by Mr. Roosevelt about politico- 
Restrictive legislation was intro- 
duced but never pressed. The political racket.in Wash- 
ington is as bad if not worse than it has always been. It 
is defended by Congress as a natural corollary of the 
Democratic victory in 1932. 

“To the victor belongs the spoils” was the cry for gen- 
erations and then came the Garfield tragedy in the ’80s, 
after which public opinion insisted upon the establishment 
of a civil service system.. Time and again the system has 
been uprooted and disregarded only to be brought back 
again by the force of an outraged public sentiment. 

Not long ago the National Civil Service Reform League, 
an organization of public spirited citizens devoted to the 
cause of merit in public office, issued a long report assail- 
ing the Roosevelt Administration for its neglect of the 
civil service system. That report ought to be placed 
alongside the President’s speech at New Haven as repre- 
senting not necessarily a lapse of memory or slip of the 
tongue on the President’s part—for impromptu speeches 


ought to be forgiven arate as an exhibit of “before 
and after.” 


ECONOMIC 


Let us hope that the speech at 
New Haven represents what the 
PARTISANS President not only would like to 

do but what he intends to do now 
ARE BAD TOO that he has gotten sufficient 
power from Congress and does not need to buy. votes 
with jobs as has been the custom of some his predecessors. 

Mr. Roosevelt has an opportunity to introduce into Gov- 


ernment something more than political disinterestedness. | 


He can bring to bear the judicial quality so essential in 
holding the scales of economic justice even. He can ap- 
point to the new commissions, recently created by Con- 
gress, men who will have the respect and confidence of all 
with whom they come in contact. 

For everything now depends on personnel. Labor dis- 
putes will be reduced in number and in the area of their in- 
jury to the public interest if the new Federal Labor Board 
is not made up of employer and employee partisans but of 
neutral minded persons. Thus there are many men who 
have served on the federal bench who could be drafted for 
the Labor Board. As for the Federal Securities Commis- 
sion this should consist of men with a background or 
knowledge of security issuance, honest men, able men, ju- 
dicially minded men, who will carry out the spirit and the 
letter of the law but who will not conceive themselves to 
be crusaders for an economic philosophy which the law 
itself does not specify. 

For the word politics construed in the wrong sense con- 
sists just as much of men with preconceived prejudices, 
preconceived ideas of how to reach Utopia and no prac- 
tical judgment of what are the many adjustments neces- 
sary in modern life to reach a workable formula in the re- 
lations of government and business as it does of political 
partisans whose chief interest in government is selfisliness 
and the advancement of their personal ambitions. 

The new laws passed by Congress are in the nature of 
experiments. Some of them can be made to work but 
we shall lose the benefit of all the desirable reforms if the 
President does not carry out the ideal expressed in his 


Yale speech, namely appointments by merit and above 
politics. 
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